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FOREWORD 


O community’s history is complete without an extended 

account of the establishment and growth of its churches. 
Although the part which religion played in the founding of the 
thirteen colonies has been told again and again, historians have 
all too often ignored the significant role of the individual church 
in local history. | 

The story of how this community or that began with the 
establishment of a grist mill, iron furnace, saw mill, or the lke, 
is thrice familiar. But the eye of the historian has idly passed 
over the church, the focal point about which scattered resi- 
dents crystallized a new community existence. The Presbyterian 
Church in Lawrenceville is an outstanding example of how the 
first white settlers found a closer bond and center of interest 
in the rude structure of the wilderness church. 

The beginnings of this mother church of west central New 
Jersey Presbyterianism date back to 1698. In the few years 
of this founding era, at the turn of the century, King William’s 
War, the bloody struggle between France and England, ended 
with the treaty of peace of Ryswick, Netherlands, averting the 
impending invasion of the province of New York. A Presby- 
terian Church was organized in Virginia and a minister licensed 
to preach, Huguenots arrived in the same province, and all 
Christians except Catholics were enfranchised in South Caro- 
lina. The population of the colonies was then estimated at two 
hundred and sixty-two thousand persons; New York City had 
about 750 dwellings, with a population of 4,500 whites and 
750 blacks. 

The small cluster of houses at Mahlon Stacy’s grist mill on 
the Assunpink, known as The Falls of the Delaware (now Tren- 
ton), could be counted on the fingers of one’s two hands. The 
Maidenhead Church stood on the main highway, between the 
larger habitations on the Hudson and Delaware. The area was 
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relatively untamed; white men were few. But the neighborhood 
was to become historic ground. Three of the Revolution’s most 
stirring engagements that comprised Washington’s winter cam- 
paign of 1776-1777—turning points in the struggle for liberty 
—centered upon the Maidenhead area, for Trenton and Prince- 
ton are in the immediate neighborhood. 

Through many decades the Presbyterian Church of Law- 
renceville has served the inhabitants of the village and coun- 
tryside in times of prosperity as well as adversity. As it was in 
colonial times, it is today a center of Presbyterianism—the one 
and only active religious body in the settlement. Its history is 
interwoven with that of the village. The unfolding of each chap- 
ter reveals the highlights and sidelights in the lives of the in- 
habitants. 

Henry Corin Minton, Jr. 


General Chairman 
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The Publication Committee is erate to the 
members of the congregation and all others — 
who so kindly rendered valuable assistance in 
the preparation of this work. 


CEPA CED Riel 
Spiritual Steps in Our History 


T the beginning of this chapter I would like to quote a 
VX fataract from a very dear friend who was for over 
twenty years Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Westfield, 
New Jersey. Dr. William K. McKinney had this to say as a 
preface for a similar chapter for the Bicentennial of the West- 
field Church: 

“We face the same difficult yet interesting problem when 
we begin to analyze the religious or spiritual development of 
a church through two hundred and fifty years of its history. We 
may read the story of the church’s development in external 
things, its increase in numbers, its gifts to missions, its endeavors 
to educate and train up in the fear of God the children of the 
community, but who can tabulate its spiritual worth in cold 
ciphers or weigh its religious fruitage with material balances? 
Not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord has 
the church gone forward, and only by His Spirit can we pro- 
nounce judgment. Only when we see as He sees will we be 
able to understand correctly, and rightly appraise, the sacri- 
fices and the deeds of those who have gone before us and have 
left us a rich and imperishable inheritance.” 

In an effort to trace the processes in the spiritual develop- 
ment of our church, we may rightly begin with a few state- 
ments relative to the more direct records at hand which form 
the basis of our information. 

The earliest evidence that there were Christian people in 
Maidenhead uniting together for the maintenance of religious 
worship is found in the record of a deed dated March 18, 1698. 

The first ecclesiastical record of this congregation is found in 
the Minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, May 11, 1709, 
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as follows: —“Ordered, that Mr. Smith go to the people of 
Maidenhead and Hopewell, and confer with them on such mat- 
ters as shall be propounded to him by them, concerning his 
being called to be their minister; and that Mr. Smith preach to 
the people aforesaid, on his way to New England, or return 
from it, or both; and that this be intimated to Mr. Smith, and 
the people aforesaid be writ to by Mr. Andrews.” 

The Presbytery Minutes of September 11, 1711, show a 
further effort on the part of the congregation to secure a min- 
ister. On October 20, 1715, the Rev. Robert Orr was ordained 
at Maidenhead as the first minister of the church there. The 
pastoral relations of Mr. Orr continued about four years. 

One excellent source of information is a book entitled The 
Church Records of the Presbyterian Church of Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey, and the Bible Records from the Bibles in the Li- 
brary of the Society, edited and compiled by Lida Cokefair 
Gedney—1941 (Published by authority of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New Jersey Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America). Herein is contained a listing of early ruling elders 
and trustees—also we have a list of the church members in the 
congregation of Maidenhead of the year 1808, which at that 
time numbered fifty-five. 


THE BIRTH OF THE CHURCH 


The birth of the church itself is the finest evidence of the 
God-fearing character of the men and women who settled our 
community and laid the foundations of our beautiful town. 
Think of a dozen farmers dwelling on these wooded hills and 
vales: following chiefly the trails of the Indians: settling far 
apart and possessing very little of what we denominate wealth, 
yet at the very beginning of their life’s endeavor determining to 
erect a house for the public worship of God and the preaching 
of the Gospel. Think of their courage, their faith, and their 
loyalty to their posterity. They believed in God and ventured 
on their great mission. 
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In those days there was no: organized Board of Home or 
National Missions; there were no itinerating ministers sent 
forth by some agency to bring the people together and show 
them the necessity or the expediency of planting a church in 
their midst; there were no sources of revenue to which they 
might appeal in their emergency for help. The planting of our 
Presbyterian Church in Maidenhead was born in the hearts of 
the original settlers. With their own hands and by their own 
efforts in a central spot in the settlement, they erected their log 
building, dedicated it to the worship of God, and went to their 
homes feeling that God would dwell in their rough-hewn tem- 
ple and in their own consecrated hearts. 

The first ecclesiastical record of this congregation is found in 
the Minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, May 11, 1709. 
George Washington was born in 1732, so our church is twenty- 
four years older than “the father of his Country.” Our state was 
still a colony under the control and supervision of the British 
Government. All matters were decided in accordance with Brit- 
ish law and payments were made in pounds, shillings and pence. 
Our church came into being sixty-seven years before the Dec- 
laration of Independence was read in the city of Philadelphia 
and exactly eighty-nine years before the Constitution of the 
United States had become the foundation of our Government. 
Within the limits of this parish there was but one church in 
1709; today there are no less than twenty evangelical churches 
with a constituent membership of ten thousand. Truly God has 
done great things in our midst whereof we are glad. 


ene LORD ADDED TO. LHE CHURCH DAILY” 


We have no means of knowing the number, or the names of 
the charter members of the church. Statistics are lacking during 
the opening years of our history. In 1721 the Rev. Joseph 
Morgan wrote, “In Hopewell and Maidenhead 30 miles dis- 
tant where the Rev. Moses Dickinson preaches, there is great 
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increase of the Church.” It is also interesting to note that Mr. 
Rowland, who succeeded Mr. Morgan, wrote, “I proclaimed 
the gracious invitations of the Gospel with immediate and great 
results. At Maidenhead, while preaching on the Parable of the 
Net, many were entangled in its meshes.” After service, on 
July 24th, “About fifty persons stopped at christian houses 
[presumably for prayer] and the next day the mighty power 
of God was seen.” 

With the coming of Mr. Rowland there came into the church 
a spiritual growth and in-gathering of the people. The Penn- 
sylvania Journal, Philadelphia, for May 23, 1745, carries this 
advertisement: “Just published and to be sold by the printers 
hereof ‘a Narrative of the Revival and Progress of Religion 
in the Towns of Hopewell, Amwell and Maidenhead in New 
Jersey’ by the Reverend John Rowland.” It was during the 
early part of the revival period that the celebrated George 
Whitfield made his first visit to Maidenhead. From the Journal 
of George Whitfield for November 21, 1739, we have these 
words: “Set out early with about a score in company for Maiden- 
head a little more than 20 miles from New Brunswick, where 
at Mr. Tennent’s request I had been appointed to preach today. 
At noon I preached from a wagon to about 1,500 persons. Here 
our Mr. Rowland, another faithful minister of Jesus Christ, 
gave us the meeting.” 

In 1790 the Rev. James Francis Armstrong was called as 
sixth pastor of the church and in 1804 the church had the honor 
of having the Rev. Mr. Armstrong elected as Moderator of the 
General Assembly. This meeting was held in Philadelphia. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. Isaac Vanarsdale Brown, 
D.D., 1807-1828, there was an unanswerable testimony to the 
power of the everlasting Gospel of the Son of God. During 
Dr. Brown’s ministry the church made steady progress in all 
departments. The Narrative of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church for 1828 in its Minutes for that year al- 
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ludes by name to this church as among those signally blessed 
during the preceding year. The church reported at the close of 
the pastorate of Dr. Brown, 140 members—almost a hundred 
more than when he assumed the charge. 

The Rev. Henry Axtell came to Maidenhead as the eighth 
pastor and was ordained in the church in 1830. During his pas- 
torate an addition had to be made to the church building to 
accommodate the growing congregation. 

One of the truly great pastors of the church was Dr. Gosman, 
whose splendid record appears elsewhere in this book. Follow- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Gosman came a great and dynamic leader, 
the Rev. Samuel McLanahan. He served the church for sixteen 
faithful years. His record also appears elsewhere. 

During the ministries of the Rev. Samuel K. Polk and the 
Rev. Parke Richards, the church maintained its fine standing 
which had been built up over the years. There was a thorough- 
ness in the work of Mr. Polk which gave him a place among the 
foremost builders of the church. During Mr. Polk’s pastorate 
there was renewed vigor shown in the Baker’s Basin and Rose- 
dale Chapels. Also the warm friendliness of Mr. Polk carried 
the influence of the Church into local organizations such as Law- 
renceville Grange #170 P. of H., where he served as Chaplain 
from 1913 until 1923. 

During the Rev. Mr. Richards’ ministry the present Chapel 
was enlarged to care for the needs of the increasing Bible School 
and Young People’s work. Mr. Richards served as a faithful 
scholar and friend from 1923 until his death on November 7, 
1946. 

The present minister came to Lawrenceville in September 
1947. Approximately 60 new members were added in a six 
months’ period and we feel the leading of the Holy Spirit as 
new momentum is being gained in all phases of the church life. 
The Session and Pastor feel that God is leading us as a people 
into a richer, more complete spiritual experience and ministry. 
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It is our prayer that as God’s will is revealed to us we shall have 
the courage and strength to follow unitedly His Divine leading. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT OF OUR CHURCH 


For a detailed account of the early missionary activities I 
have submitted the following report as written by Mrs. Samuel 
McLanahan: 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
LAWRENCEVILLE CHURCH 


In the spring of 1821 certain women of the Lawrenceville 
Church assembled at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Green for 
the purpose of forming a society. The object of this society was 
twofold. In the beautiful language of the record, it was designed 
to “contribute however humbly to the promotion of our Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom upon the earth” and “to diffuse religious 
intelligence throughout the community.” 

To appreciate the significance of what might seem to us a 
commonplace proceeding, it is only necessary to glance at the 
history of women’s missionary work. Our society was formed 
exactly forty years before the organization of the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society by Mrs. Doremus, whose Jubilee 
was celebrated ten years ago. The women’s missionary organi- 
zations antedating ours, of which record has been kept, might 
be enumerated on the fingers. They are generally Congrega- 
tional or Baptist and, with one exception, were confined to New 
England. The Society of Wesleyan Seminary, the first recorded 
movement along this line by Methodist women, preceded ours 
by two years. According to the information gathered and tabu- 
lated by Miss Parsons, forming our most reliable record, there 
is no similar Presbyterian organization that antedates ours, 
but as ours is not included in her list, there may be others that 
are omitted. The first Women’s Presbyterian Missionary So- 
ciety mentioned in the Encyclopedia of Missions is the Society 
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for the Support of Heathen Youth, organized in New York in 
1823. Facing these facts, we can realize in some degree the faith 
and courage and imitiative which the Lawrenceville women of 
that day evinced. 

It may bring this event more vividly before us to recall some 
of the local conditions of that day. About seven years had 
elapsed since the community in a fit of patriotic ardor (mis- 
guided, as some have thought) had exchanged the old English 
name of “Maidenhead” for that of “Lawrence,” in honor of the 
naval hero who was from the adjoining county. The church had 
now enjoyed the exclusive ministrations of a pastor for about 
fourteen years. (Previous to 1807 the Lawrenceville Church 
and the First Church of Trenton were included in the same 
pastoral charge.) The building was the same that is now oc- 
cupied, but its size was not half so great. The original outline 
can be traced by a crack in the brick work on the north side of 
the wall. The church stood then, as now, surrounded by graves. 

The great school, which is the pride of Lawrenceville, had 
been in operation for eleven years. The school is the offspring 
of the church, having been established by the Rev. Isaac V. 
Brown for the purpose of educating the youth of the church, es- 
pecially the sons of the elders. The Theological Seminary at 
Princeton had been carrying on its work for nine years. Its 
proximity seems to have had a distinct influence upon the com- 
munity, for the desire to assist men who were preparing at that 
institution for mission work, as we shall see, was one of the 
motives for the organization of the women’s society. 

Lawrenceville is said to have been conspicuous among the 
surrounding towns for the intelligence and refinement of its 
society. The families embraced a surprising number of maiden 
ladies. About two-thirds of the charter members of the mis- 
sionary society were spinsters. This fact, with the quaintness of 
the names and the primness of the minutes, makes the records 
strangely suggestive of the picture of eighteenth century Eng- 
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lish life as drawn by Mrs. Gaskell in Cranford. But the old- 
fashioned ladies of Lawrenceville were more serious-minded 
and were broader in their outlook than those of Cranford. 

Such, roughly sketched, were the outstanding circumstances 
of the community a hundred years ago when women of the 
church assembled at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Green. It is 
suitable, at this point, to read the constitution that was adopted 
at the meeting, with its preamble, and the names of the original 
members. 


PREAMBLE TO CONSTITUTION: 


We the subscribers reflecting upon the low and embarrassed 
state of the funds of the Theological Seminary of Princeton, and 
the various Presbyteries having young men under their care, and 
upon the expense necessarily attending boarding, clothing and 
instructing so many persons: feeling too the importance of pre- 
paring faithful and zealous men to meet the demands from 
various quarters of the world for Gospel ministers, and to fill 
up all vacancies in the Church, do deem it both a duty and a 
privilege to contribute some aid, however feeble, to the promo- 
tion of so great and important a design. 

Perceiving moreover the many powerful, disinterested and 
successful exertions now making in our own country and else- 
where for the promotion of our Redeemer’s Kingdom upon 
earth, the rapidly increasing interest in missionary and Bible 
intelligence from every quarter of the globe and the great utility 
and importance of diffusing such information throughout a 
Christian community: do resolve to form ourselves into a society 
for the promotion of these objects. 


CONSTITUTION: 


1. The Society shall be called the Reading and Sewing Society 
of Lawrenceville. 
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2. The Society shall meet once in a fortnight regularly, and as 
much oftener as the Society shall deem necessary. 

3. The day of meeting Wednesday: the hour 2 p.m. The 
Society to continue in session until six o’clock. 

4. Each member not attending at the hour appointed shall be 
fined twelve and one half cents to aid the funds of the Society 
unless they can assign a sufficient excuse for their absence, of 
which the Society must judge. 

5. The place of meeting to be determined by the Society. 

6. The object of the Society shall be to make up articles for 
young men in Lawrence preparing for the ministry. If this be 
not sufficient to employ their time they shall also sew for mem- 
bers of the Theological Seminary at Princeton or make bedding 
for the use of students there. 

7. Some person shall be appointed to fill the office of Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, whose duty it shall be to receive all dues 
and donations to the Society, keep accounts, pay out all moneys 
at the direction of the Society, and be ready at all times to settle 
with the same. It shall also be the duty of said person to record 
all proceedings of the Society, to write all letters, notices, etc., 
to keep strict and regular accounts of all articles made up by the 
Society, to take care of all work sent to the Society and to see 
that it is returned. 

8. Some person shall be appointed at each meeting to read 
Bible and missionary intelligence, accounts of revivals, or re- 
ligious intelligence of some kind during the session of the 
Society. 

g. Any proposition may be carried by a concurrence of more 
than half of the members present. 

By order of the Society, 
Nate sUs Leen soccretany 


Names of the Original Members of the Lawrenceville Reading 
and Sewing Society: 
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Mrs. Mary W. Brown Miss Esther Moore 

_ Mrs. Joanna Hendrickson Miss Ann C. Moore 
Mrs. Ruth Phillips Miss Cornelia S. Van Cleve 
Mrs. Joanna Brearley Miss Maria Van Cleve 
Mrs. Maria L. Phillips Miss Eliza Henry 
Mrs. Elizabeth Green Miss Eliza K. Woodhull 
Mrs. Mary Green Miss Cornelia Green 
Mrs. Cornelia Woodhull Miss Mary Anna Van Cleve 
Mrs. Jane C. Kennedy Miss Sarah Woodhull 
Miss Eliza Brearley Miss Louisa Van Cleve 
Miss Achsah Brearley Miss Frances Howe 
Miss Esther Brearley Miss Mary Drake 


Miss Ann C., Brearley 


Mrs. Elizabeth Green, at whose house the first meeting was 
held and whose name appears prominently in all the early 
records, was the wife of Caleb Smith Green, for many years an 
elder of the church. She lived at Cherry Grove, the old Green 
homestead, about a mile from the village. She was the mother 
of Chancellor Green; John C. Green, the philanthropist; the 
Hon. Caleb S. Green and Mr. George Green of Trenton; also 
of a number of daughters. The names of two daughters, 
Cornelia and Jane (Mrs. Kennedy), appear with hers on the 
first roll of the Society. Mrs. Kennedy was the first secretary and 
treasurer. 

Her granddaughter and namesake, Mrs. Duffield of Prince- 
ton, once gave me the only recollection she retained of Mrs. 
Green; it recalled her sitting in a low chair sewing in the up- 
stairs hall at Cherry Grove, reciting a hymn aloud as she sewed. 
She has told me that her grandmother possessed to an unusual 
degree the confidence and devotion of her sons. We have two 
contemporary characterizations of Mrs. Green. The Rev. James 
Wood, who was in Princeton Seminary from 1822-1 824, re- 
called, “I was tutor for a year in the family of Mr. Caleb Smith 
Green of Lawrenceville. I had a room furnished for bedroom 
and study; I walked to Princeton for recitations. After break- 
fast every morning the children were assembled. Mrs. Green, 
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their mother, was always present and took part in questioning 
them. Mrs. Green is a remarkable woman, a most devoted 
Christian, a great church worker, deeply imbued with a mis- 
sionary spirit and interested in all the missionary enterprises of 
the day. It is a great privilege to have been acquainted with her.” 

The second meeting of the Society was held at the home of 
Mrs. Isaac V. Brown. Mrs. Brown was the wife of the first 
pastor whose exclusive charge was Lawrenceville. She served 
the Society as secretary and treasurer, and many of the minutes 
are in her beautiful handwriting. She lived in the house long 
occupied by the Misses White, standing among the fine old 
pines opposite Foundation House. I remember Dr. Gosman 
telling me that when he came here, though she had been long 
dead, “Her memory was still fragrant in the community.” (al 
quote his own sweet old-fashioned phrase.) Her body rests with 
those of her two grown sons and four babies in the shadow of 
the church, near the side door. The inscription on the stone, 
though in the laudatory style of the last century, the taste of 
which we would question today, has always seemed to me 
distinctive and beautiful. It is, “Distinguished by nature, 1m- 
proved by education and sanctified by grace, her life was a bright 
example of every Christian virtue and her death a triumphant 
display of the power of Christian hope.” The roots of the 
neighboring pine trees threaten the security of the stone. It is to 
be hoped that the women of the Lawrenceville Church will 
preserve from destruction the stone marking the grave of the 
first pastor’s wife who lived among them, and that its record 
may be an incentive to all those who may succeed her. 

The third secretary and treasurer of the Society was Miss 
Achsah Brearley. Her sisters Eliza and Ann were also original 
members. A fourth sister, Jane, joined at a later date. They 
lived with their brother, Johnes Brearley, at what was later the 
residence of Mr. Caldwell, opposite Princessville. I am 1n- 
formed by one who remembers them that they were most 
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estimable ladies and excellent neighbors. They served the So- 
ciety faithfully during life, and the surviving sister left to it a 
legacy at her death. The Society enjoyed for many years, and 
probably does still, a small revenue from their generosity. The 
graves of the brother and sisters are together in the cemetery 
on the hill. 

Miss Esther Brearley, whose name appears among those of 
the charter members, was an aunt, I think, of the ladies men- 
tioned. She probably lived in the dwelling situated on the high- 
way, and belonging to the Morris Hall property. Her grave is 
on the right of the walk as you approach the church. 

The meetings were held every two weeks, summer and win- 
ter, as required by the Constitution. They lasted from two until 
six, at which time the hostess served supper. If the day proved 
stormy, the meeting was postponed, but never omitted, and 
extra meetings were frequently called. A record was kept, not 
of the members present, but of the absentees; the presumption 
being that all the members would be present. In case of un- 
avoidable absence a substitute was sent. If this was not done, a 
fine was exacted. The usual phrase of the secretary is, “We 
regretfully note that the following members were absent,” 
then follow the names, not a long list generally. The manner of 
the record was calculated to make the delinquents feel very 
shamefaced if present when the minutes were read at the next 
meeting. 

Most faithfully did these mothers of the church carry out 
the more difficult part of their object, that of disseminating 
religious intelligence. The regular reading at the meetings was 
kept up for more than twenty years. When we consider how 
meager and uninteresting must have been most of the religious 
literature of the day, we cannot but admire the use they made 
of their one talent. 

During the pastorate of Dr. Gosman, Isabella A. Nassau gave 
her life for Christian missions. From one of her writings we 
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read, “From my earliest childhood I wished to go to Africa. 
One day while playing with some children I made a vow that I 
would go as a missionary to Africa. It was a Divine call.” In 
March 1868, with the company of the Rev. and Mrs. G. W. 
Simpson, Isabella Nassau went as a missionary to Africa. Besides 
teaching the natives she prepared some Christian literature in 
their native tongues. Miss Nassau died in June of 1906 and was 
buried in the Mission Cemetery at Batonga. The German Gov- 
ernor of the African colony had this to say of Miss Nassau, “Her 
unselfish activity, her courageous persistency in staying for so 
many years in the dreaded climate of tropical Africa procured 
for Miss Nassau the reverence and admiration not only of the 
whites but of the entire native population at the station. The 
whole district will also have for her a lasting memory.” 

“The Home Missionary Society is believed to be the oldest 
organization allied with similar service now existing in the 
Presbyterian Church. The Foreign Society was organized as an 
auxiliary October 11, 1873. These two societies had separate 
meetings, each society had its own officers. 

“Tn March 1916 a discussion was brought up about uniting the 
two societies and again in 1917. Not until November 1921 was it 
voted upon and carried that the two societies would join, having 
the one President and Vice-President, one Secretary and two 
Treasurers, one for the Foreign and one for the Home. In Janu- 
ary 1925, it was voted to have one Treasurer. 

“The first work of the Foreign Society was to support a 
scholarship in the Girls’ Seminary in Beirut, Syria. Africa, 
where our two missionaries, Dr. Nassau and Miss Isabella 
Nassau were, was the other interest. The Home Society was now 
sending barrels and boxes of clothing to its missionary workers 
on the Home Field. In order to raise money, mite-boxes were 
distributed among the members. In this way they were able to 
raise the money required. In February 1917, the Treasurer of 
the Home Society asked that the contributions be increased as 
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the high cost of living made it impossible for the missionary and 
his family to live on the present salary. 

“The meetings were held in what was the Session House, 
where the present Chapel now stands. On May 12, 1923, the 
100th Anniversary of the Home Society was held with ap- 
propriate exercises. From the period 1909 to 1940 the at- 
tendance was very poor. At the present time our attendance 
averages 34, equaling the largest of any preceding time. All 
meetings are held in the homes of our members. At these meet- 
ings a study book is used, naming two lessons on the Foreign 
work and two on the Home Mission work. We have at the 
present time 60 members and raise approximately $300 a year 
for mission work. At the present time we have a group of faith- 
ful and conscientious workers and are looking forward to even 
a greater work in the years that are ahead.” 

As the present pastor I am deeply grateful to Miss Mary 
Hutchinson, the present president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, for the above report and her splendid work, and for 
keeping the interest of the group on an increasingly high plane 
of friendship and service. 

Our church has been extremely well blessed in providing 
ministers who are interested in training young men for the 
Christian ministry. Practically all of our ministers have been 
responsible for bringing at least one other person to a decision 
for full-time Christian service. Members of the Lawrenceville 
Church who have been ordained to the church are: The Rev. 
Edward Swayne Brearley, deceased; the Rev. Edward Shields 
Hendrickson; the Rev. Allison P. Mershon; the Rev. Robert 
Hamill Nassau, deceased; the Rev. Charles K. Imbrie; the 
Rev. Charles R. Howell; and the Rev. John Hamill Hendrick- 
son, who was ordained on May 23rd of this year. 

Bakersville Chapel was also a fine missionary project that 
was greatly blessed by willing workers—there are no known ex- 
isting records of the Bakersville Chapel, from an historical 
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viewpoint. It was originally owned and operated by the Metho- 
dists. Sam Girton, one of the principal citizens of that vicinity 
seemed to be the leader, and his son, John Girton, a butcher, 
continued that work until it was taken over by the Presbyterian 
Church of Lawrenceville. It was operated for Sunday-school 
and evening service for about ten years during the pastorate 
of the Rev. Samuel McLanahan. The Sunday-school was con- 
ducted by William Hendrickson of Lawrenceville, and the 
evening service by Edward S. Brearley, also of Lawrenceville, 
assisted by Seminary students from Princeton. The Sunday- 
school was fortunate in having as teachers Miss Mary Hutchin- 
son, Miss Martha Richards, and Mrs. Samuel Allen, all from 
that vicinity. 

Rosedale Chapel has long been a shining light in Sunday- 
school work. This is an independent Chapel, having no affilia- 
tion with the Lawrenceville Church. However, one of our 
elders, Mr. Boyd Muchmore, was the director of all Sunday- 
school work for over twenty years and accomplished much good 
for the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Chapel in the Rosedale school district was built by sub- 
scription in 1842 on land given by Colonel Foster Van Kirk. 
Services have not been held there uninterruptedly and there has 
never been a duly organized church in the neighborhood. The 
Rev. Abraham Gosman, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Lawrenceville, held occasional services, and the Theological 
students from Princeton have from time to time filled the 
pulpit. 

The above-mentioned Chapel was built by the Methodists 
but was sometime later abandoned by them; and by 1885 it 
had become so dilapidated that the Sunday-school services were 
transferred to the school house; but in 1898 the people of Rose- 
dale decided to build a new Chapel. This was completed and 
dedicated in August 1899 as a union Chapel for all denomina- 
tions to have religious services there. The new Chapel was 
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built on land donated by Capt. Foster W. Van Kirk, nearly 

opposite the old building on Carter Road. The names of the 

original Trustees of the Rosedale Union Chapel are as follows: 
Samuel Van Cleve John Maple George R. Pierson 


Charles Carson Foster W. Van Kirk Henry R. Pease 
William Moore 


Another important part of our church extension program was 
the starting of the Lawrence Road Presbyterian Church. On 
May 10, 1914, a Sunday-school was organized under the control 
and supervision of the Presbyterian Church of Lawrenceville, 
under the trees on the Brearley homestead on Lawrence Road. 
The Rev. Samuel Polk, pastor of the Lawrenceville Church, 
was instrumental in calling together this group to consider 
opening a Sunday-school in the neighborhood. Mr. Merle C. 
Winn, a student at Princeton Seminary, was in charge of the 
first meeting; 48 attended, of which 34 were children. Services 
were held here and in the homes for some months, and later in 
the Eldridge Park School, which then consisted of two rooms. 
This was used for several years. Later, during the remodeling 
of the school building, services were again held in various 
homes. When the remodeling was completed, the congregation 
moved back again and remained there until 1922. 

Five different student pastors from Princeton Seminary 
served the Lawrence Road section from 1916 to 1919. They 
would come in the early Sunday afternoon and hold Sunday- 
school services at 2:30. The remainder of the afternoon would be 
spent visiting in the neighborhood, with dinner later in the day 
with one of the members. Christian Endeavor would be held at 
7:00 P.M., with a preaching service at 7:45. Herbert J. Strickler 
served from 1916 to April 1917 when he left for India; Austin 
Soper began his term in April, serving until October of that 
year, when he left for Chile. Then followed Lloyd Henderson, 
who left in May 1918 for a Y.M.C.A. camp in Alaska. June 
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. OxLp CoMMUNION VESSEL 


A most cherished possession of the church, a reminder of the days when Lawrence- 
ville was known by its colonial name, is the beautiful, old, solid silver communion 
tankard, the gift of Jasper Smith. This cup is fitted with a close fitting lid, which 
is raised by means of a short projection attached just above the hinge. At the top 
of the handle, just back of the hinge, three letters “I.R.M.” are engraved. It is 
believed they signify ‘In Remembrance (of) Me.” The inscription on the body 
of the tankard reads: ‘‘Presented to the P. Church in Maidenhead by Jasper 
Smitha win De Tki7” 
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1918 Mortimer M. Stocker served, leaving after his brief term 
to join the U.S. Army. Andrew Richards was the student pastor 
from October 1918 until some time in 1919. When students 
were not available, services were conducted by appointees and 
members of the Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church. Services 
for the summer months of 1918 were conducted under most try- 
ing circumstances by Mr. Dudley Willcox of Lawrenceville. 

The following are some significant dates in the growth of 
the new church: On December 20, 1915, the Lawrence Road 
Chapel Association was formed for the purpose of erecting a 
suitable building for worship. The Ladies’ Aid Society was 
organized in March 1916 with 35 members. On February 3, 
1919, the Christian Endeavor Society was formed, and October 
25, 1919, the Boy Scouts Organization was formed. 

In 1921-1922 the foundation of the future church was built 
and roofed so that it could be used until the time when the 
church should be built above it. This was during the ministry 
of Mr. John Hubbard. 

In 1938 the present church building, a brick chapel some 
37 x 63 feet in size, was dedicated on December 25, with im- 
pressive ceremonies. The cornerstone was laid at 11:00 a.., 
with the dedicatory service at 4:30, with the pastor, the Rev. J. 
Harold Guy, in charge. The new church was chosen by the 
Christian Herald magazine as being one of the eight outstanding 
churches in the nation for architectural beauty, Colonial style 
with Grecian influence detail. | 

The earliest record we have of our Sunday-school is con- 
tained in the minutes of the Board of Trustees on July 1, 1871: 
“Miss Matilda Hendrickson, Miss N. Blythe were present on 
behalf of the Sunday-school and requested that the Trustees 
have the Session House reseated and improved in ventilation 
for the better accommodation of the Sabbath School.” 

“As the ladies offered to raise the money to meet the greater 
part of the expense it was, Resolved—to meet their wishes and 
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have the improvement made according to the recommendations 
of the Congregational meeting.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. N. H. Furman was Sunday- 
school Superintendent from 1883 to December 1914. Follow- 
ing in his footsteps came Mr. William F. Tilton, who served 
from January 1915 to August 1938. He was in turn followed 
by Mr. Robert S. Hendrickson who is still active. All of these 
men have been Elders in the church and have not only been 
spiritual leaders through the years of our recent history, but also 
powerful forces for good in the daily life of the community. 

The benevolent giving in our church is on the increase and 
we feel that for the fiscal year 1948 over $1,000 will be given to 
benevolence, plus $2,000 for the Restoration Fund, which will 
make a total of $3,200 given by our people for restoration in 
the past three years. 

This past year witnessed a great spirit of church consciousness 
on the part of our people. The 250th Anniversary and Church 
Improvement Campaign was a huge success. The total cash and 
pledges to date amount to $23,500. The Pastor’s sincere thanks 
go to the members of the Session and Trustees as well as to 
the Campaign Committee whose names follow: 


ELDERS 
Charles Harry Coleman Thomas DeCou Tilton 
Robert S. Hendrickson William F. Tilton 
Boyd M. Muchmore, Sr. A. Edgar Updike 
Frank H. Okerson Raymond F. Updike 
Lloyd H. Rockhill David Van Doren 


TRUSTEES 


William F. Tilton Charles Hullfish 
George W. Drake H. C. Minton, Jr. 
Albert M. DeCou Frank Pierson 
Lester W. Hart Urias V. Pierson 
Charles Clowes Charles Venner 
C. H. Coleman James Brearley 
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CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Raymond Arrowsmith Mrs. Earl K. Snedeker 
Charles Bray Miss Mary Willcox 
Joseph C. Golding, Jr. Raymond F. Updike 
Robert Hendrickson Boyd M. Muchmore, Sr. 
Mrs. Frank Baldwin Wilham F. Tilton 

Mrs. Urias Pierson Urias V. Pierson 


As this goes to press, we are happy to announce the names of 
those selected to comprise the new Board of Deacons of our 
church. For a number of years our church was without the 
services of a Board of Deacons. However, we trust with God’s 
guidance that through the faithful effort of our newly elected 
Board many important functions of the church’s activities will 
be faithfully carried out. Those who were unanimously elected 
‘on June 20th, 1948, are as follows: 


Raymond Arrowsmith Joseph Golding, Jr. 
Charles Bray Ronald Hulit 
Frank Buxton Charles Roll 

Fred Cartlidge Edgar Updike 
William Coleman Phillip Wassum 


With this glorious history behind us, and with the challenge 
of the future needs of the Christian Way of Life so strongly 
impressed upon our leaders today, it is our responsibility to labor 
in faith and love, knowing that if we “be not weary in well- 
doing, we shall reap if we faint not.” So with a change in two 
words of the song, we also can appropriate the truth of the poet: 

Church of our fathers, planned and built in pray’r; 
Temple of God, entrusted to our care; 


A thousand mem’ries clust’ring o’er thy walls, 
Each one to sacrifice and duty calls. 


Ten thousand Sabbaths has God’s holy word, 
And Gospel Message been by thousands heard; 
To thousands more has Christian service given 
Help, comfort, healing, with sweet hope of heaven. 


Shall we enjoy what others richly gave 
In self-denial, loving, true and brave, 
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And to ourselves our heritage confine 
When for its blessings thousands near us pine? 


Freely have we received, as freely then 
Must we our heritage dispense again; 
Duty and privilege in our service blend, 
That our rich blessings may to all extend. 


Oh, Thou! in whose calm sight a thousand years 
But as one short day of our life appears; 

Bless all the service of the centuries past, 

And help us serve Thee faithful to the last. 


Rev. M. ALLEN KIMBLE 
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N 1664 Charles II gave his brother James, the Duke of 

York, a grant of lands which included territory now the 
State of New Jersey. Soon after passing into the possession of 
others this territory was divided into two sections called East 
and West Jersey by an artificial boundary-line running 1n a 
general course from Little Egg Harbor to a point near the 
Delaware Water Gap. The latter was divided and then sub- 
divided into “tenths.” Concerning this procedure, Lee in his 
History of Trenton said: “The earliest concept of the owners of 
West Jersey, regarding the political divisions of the Province, 
was that it should be divided into ten proprietaries.”’ The 
system was promulgated in 1681, the same year that Burlington 
County was incorporated.” The “tenths” refer to land divisions 
extending from the Assunpink Creek to Cape May. Each tenth 
had a proportion of Delaware River frontage. he two upper 
divisions were respectively known as the Yorkshire and the 
London tenths, named after the parts of England from which 
these Quaker settlers came. The uppermost division, or York- 
shire tenth, included the hamlet of Mahlon Stacy, which was 
called in the earliest days the Falls of the Delaware. 

North of the creek was a wilderness. No provision had been 
made for the welfare of the few settlers or transient residents 
living there until November 6, 1688, when Nottingham Town- 
ship was incorporated.* “The Falls” fell within this township, 
for the latter’s boundaries were approved “to lye between Cross- 


1 Lee, History of Trenton (1895), p. 18. 

2 Godfrey, County and Municipal Incorporations of the State of New Jersey 
(1924). The dates of the incorporations of all political divisions (places, counties, 
townships, etc.) given in this volume are in accordance with this compilation. 

8 An early purchaser of land north of the creek was Hugh Staniland, who 
bought 60 acres of Mahlon Stacy close by that stream in May 1684. Hall, History 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, N.J. (and ed., 1912), p. 32. 
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wick Creek and Delaware River and northwards up the River 
soe far as at p’esent Inhabited.” 

This northern boundary was made definite in May 1694, 
when the first and second tenths were erected into the County 
of Burlington which had the Assunpink as its northern limit. 
Simultaneously, all of the inhabitants above the Assunpink 
were united into the jurisdiction of the court at Burlington, 
capital of West Jersey. 

It was into this wilderness north of the Assunpink that the 
hardy settlers from Long Island came. They were in the main 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. With them were a few families of 
the Church of England and some Quakers. Some dissatisfaction 
arose among these settlers and they petitioned the court at 
Burlington for a township of their own. On February 20, 1697, 
Maidenhead Township was incorporated, formed from part of 
Nottingham Township, Burlington County, north of the Assun- 
pink Creek. The name was given to this division by the Quakers 
after a place along the Thames River, England. 

Maidenhead Township constituted a large territory, extend- 
ing north along the Delaware. It included all the land in what 
is now the upper part of Trenton, as well as the “Thirty 
Thousand Acre” tract above the Falls in the river and adjoin- 
ing a 15,000-acre tract to the east, held by Dr. Daniel Coxe of 
London, who was one of the largest shareholders among the 
proprietors of West Jersey. 

In 1691, Dr. Coxe sold his holdings to a company of 
proprietors called the West Jersey Society. Under this deed the 
Society, through its agents, Jeremiah Basse and Thomas Revel, 
began to dispose of the land. The titles being questioned, Revel, 
on behalf of the purchasers, entered into an agreement with 
Coxe to quiet title at the rate of £12 per 100 acres in the 15,000- 
acre tract and £10 in the 30,000-acre tract. The Maidenhead 
purchasers consented to this arrangement. 

By about 1700 a number of settlers in the western portion 
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of Maidenhead desired a new township. They presented to the 
court a “Petition of some of the Inhabitants above the falls for 
a New Township to be called Hopewell as also for a New Road 
and Boundaries of the said Town.” It was “read and upon file 
ordered That there be a town there called Hopewell and that 
ye Boundaries thereof be as follows (vizt) To begin at Mahlon 
Stacy’s Mill and soe along by York road until it come to Shab- 
bacunck and up the same meet with ye line of Partition that 
divides the Societies 30,000 acres Purchase from the 15,000 
then along the line of the sd. Societe’s 30,000 Acres Purchase 
to Delaware River.”* The petition was granted, and on Febru- 
ary 20, 1700, Hopewell Township was incorporated. Formed 
~ out of Maidenhead Township, the partition line extended north 
from the creek a little to the west of what is now Broad Street 
in present-day Trenton. 

In the meantime the Mahlon Stacy settlement at “The Falls” 
had become a place of some importance, largely because of the 
grist mill to which came the settlers from Maidenhead, Hope- 
well and Crosswicks. 

Soon after the first decade of the eighteenth century the 
population north of the Assunpink Creek had grown sufficiently 
large to request the formation of a new county. The first step 
toward that end was taken at a town meeting held at Maiden- 
head, January 1, 1712. Subsequently the request was granted. 
On March 11, 1714, the County of Hunterdon, named after 
Governor Robert Hunter, was incorporated. The Assunpink 
Creek was its southern boundary. The following inhabitants 


4“The English ‘Maidenhead’ is a place centuries old, having originally 
clustered about a bridge and timber wharf on the river Thames. The original 
form of the name was Maidenhythe, pronounced Aidt and /yth, in the old Anglo- 
Saxon a port or haven. It is about twenty miles from London, and seems to have 
been a point where travelers three hundred years ago took boats on the river to 
and from the latter city. It is located in the parish of Bray, one at least of whose 
Vicars is a historical personage.” Lee, Genealogical and Personal Memorial of 
Mercer County (1907), vol. 1, pp. 75-76. 
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subscribed sums ranging from six shillings to two pounds for 
the promotion of this political division: 

John Bainbridge, William Hickson, Ralph Hunt, Sr., John 
Brearley, Philip Phillips, Joshua Anderson, Enoch Anderson, 
James Price, Alburtis Ringo, Hezekiah Bonham, Sr., Dr. Henry 
Mershon, Powell Huff, Stephen Chalmers, Thomas Coleman, 
Samuel Hunt, Jasper Smith, William Bings, Garrett Coak, 
Jacobus Nangle, Derrick Huff, Lawrence Opydike, Johannes 
Laurenson, Edward Hunt, Joseph Reader, William Lees, 
Joseph Hill, Thomas Evans, Benjamin Maple, William Akers, 
Ebenezer Petty, Thomas Huff, Timothy Baker, Benjamin 
Hardin, John Hart, Jr., Andrew Foster and Richard C. Hunt. 

In the same year William Trent, a wealthy merchant of 
Philadelphia, purchased of Mahlon Stacy, the younger, the 
remainder of his deceased father’s land at the Falls of the 
Delaware. North of the Assunpink he plotted his town, to be 
called Trent’s Town. In 1719 he built his home south of the 
creek and in 1721 he became a resident of the place. The 
mansion still stands and is known as the Trent House. 

Trenton at this time was in the Townships of Maidenhead 
and Hopewell, Hunterdon County, and also in Nottingham 
Township, Burlington County. The year 1719 saw a great 
political division at the Falls. Referring to it, Lee in his H istory 
of Trenton said: “Trenton now became divorced from the town- 
ships.” In March 1719, Trenton Township was incorporated. 
In the same year the town was made the county seat of Hunter- 
don. During the few years that Trenton was a borough, from 
September 6, 1745, until April 9, 1750, at which time its 
charter was surrendered to the Crown, Maidenhead was con- 
tained within its boundaries.* Theophilus Phillips and Joseph 
Phillips were members of the governing bodies. The former 
was a burgess and the latter was a common councilman. 


° The area of this “free Borough of Trenton” was nearly as large as Mercer 
County. 
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On November 13, 1792, the City of Trenton was created 
from a part of Trenton Township, with the Assunpink as its 
southern boundary. This cut off from the city proper the settle- 
ments below the creek in Nottingham Township, Burlington 
County. 

In 1816, the name of Maidenhead Township was changed to 
Lawrence Township, after Captain James Lawrence of “Don’t 
give up the ship” fame. The name of Maidenhead Village was 
changed to Lawrenceville in the same year. 

Lawrence Township became a part of Mercer County in 
1838, as shown by the following quotation from Woodward 
and Hageman’s History of Burlington and Mercer Counties 
(p. 535): “The Court House—The location of the court-house 
when the county was formed was a question which, as is usual 
in such cases, created a good deal of interest and some divisions 
among divers sections of the county. Some wanted it at Law- 
renceville, some at Hamilton Square, some at White Horse and 
some in Trenton. But the strongest combination selected Mull 
Hill, in South Trenton, and it was decided by a majority of 
votes to build it at the latter place.” The northeastern boundary 
of the City of Trenton was annexed to Lawrence Township 
in 1844. 

On February 10, 1882, Lawrence Township lost a part of its 
territory to the new Township of Millham, which is now a part 
of the City of Trenton. 

Ewing Township which was incorporated March 22, 1834, 
was formed from Trenton Township. It became a part of 
Mercer County in 1838. 

Harry J. PopMorE 
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HE center of habitation in this sparsely settled region of 

Burlington County north of the Assunpink Creek, now 
divided into two adjoining Townships of Maidenhead and 
Hopewell, was the Maidenhead area. 

Speaking of those remote times the Rev. John Hall in his 
work, History of the First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, 
N.J., said: “It is reasonable to suppose that the Presbyterian 
inhabitants scattered over the twin townships, were for some- 
time dependent on itinerant or missionary preachers for the 
opportunities of public worship, and that as such opportunities 
opened, the people would congregate from long distances in 
schoolhouses, or private homes, or in the shade of woods, in 
different neighborhoods, as convenience or some system of rota- 
tion might appoint.’” 

The earliest known record of any move made by the in- 
habitants of Maidenhead and Hopewell Townships to secure a 
permanent house of worship is found in a deed bearing the date 
March 18, 1698. By it Jeremiah Basse, Governor of East and 
West Jersey, and Thomas Revel, “Agents for the Honorable 
the West Jersey Society in England,” conveyed one hundred 
acres “for the accommodation and service of the inhabitants 
of the township of Maidenhead, within the liberties or precincts 
of the said county of Burlington and the inhabitants near 
adjacent, being purchases of the same society’s lands there, for 
the erecting of a meeting house, and for burying-ground and 
schoolhouse, and land suitable for the same.” 

There are no known records showing the date of the organ- 

* Hall, History of the First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, N.J. (and ed., 
1912), Pp. 13-14. 


* Ibid, pp. 15-371 and 372. Recorded in Book B, No. 2, p- 655, Office of the 
Secretary of the State, State House, Trenton. 
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ization of the church itself or of circumstances connected with it. 
Formal and technical procedure was not in vogue in the pioneer 
churches. Like the groups of early Christians, they were organ- 
ized to meet emergencies. 

The deed in full mentions Ralph Hunt and John Bainbridge 
as acting “as well for themselves as by the appointment on the 
behalf of the rest of the inhabitants.” Surely this implies that 
some associated action, requiring at least a rudimentary organ- 
ization of the congregation had already been taken. 

The deed is vague regarding the location of this piece of land 
in the township. Known at an early time as the “town lot,” it 
has been a subject for research and discussion among church 
authorities for many years. Some were of the opinion it re- 
ferred to land some distance back from the highway on what 
was formerly known as the Dye-Maple place (now owned by 
Samuel Hamill) in the vicinity of the Shiptauken Creek, also 
called the Eight Mile Run. Others contended that the old burial 
lot became a part of the cemetery on the hillside. While it 1s now 
known that the first-named locality was the “town lot,” a full 
history of it is yet to be unearthed. The signers were as follows: 
Ralph Hunt, John Bainbridge, Johannes Lawrenson, William 
Hixon, John Brearley, Samuel Hunt, Theophilus Phillips, 
Jonathan Davis, Thomas Smith, Jasper Smith, Thomas Cole- 
man, Benjamin Hardin, William Akers, Robert Lanning, 
Philip Phillips, Joshua Andris (also spelled Andrus, Andrews 
and Anderson), Samuel Davis, Elnathan Davis, Enoch Andris, 
Cornelius Andris, James Price, John Runion, Thomas Runion, 
Hezekiah Borham, Benjamin Maple, Lawrence Updike, Joseph 
Sackett and Edward Hunt. These signatures are representative 
of the early population of Maidenhead. 

In view of the fact that the prevailing faith in the area was 
Presbyterian, it is not strange that the congregation from its 
very beginning was of that denomination. Moreover, it was the 
first organization of any faith in the two townships, “one of a 
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few detached congregations, scattered throughout the colonies 
holding the Presbyterian form and order.” 

On January 8, 1710, Ralph Hunt and Benjamin Hardin, 
residents of Maidenhead, deeded to the following grantees, for 
ten shillings, the tract now occupied by the Lawrenceville 
Church: 


Joseph Sackett William Host ? 
Joshua Anderson Richard Host ? 
Edward" Hunt*) “S251 \aGe eee Host ? 
Theophilus Phillips Lawrance Opdike 
Samuel Hunt William Lee 
Enoch Anderson Richard Hunt 
John Hart William Chrichfield 
Jasper Smith William Lashley 
John Brearley Benjamin Maple 
Henry Mashon (Mershon) Albertus Opdike 
John ‘Titus Cornelius Anderson 
Timothy Baker Jonathan Roberts 
Joseph Reeder Richard Furman 
Robert Laning Thomas W --y ? 
John Laning Ebenezer Petty 
Philip Phillips William Larrison 
Derrick Host ? Catharine Lawrance 
(probably Hoff or Hart) Susanah Hunt 


Powell Host ? 


Additions have been made to this church lot from time to 
time. An excellent account of this plot and its accretions has 
been prepared by Grace Lucille Olmstead Mershon, of Prince- 
ton. 

“The original site for the Presbyterian Church in the present 
village of Lawrenceville was by deed of January 8, 1710, with 
Ralph Hunt and Benjamin Hardin, adjoining landowners, as 
grantors. The grantees were 36 others of the early settlers of 
the Township of Maidenhead. The description shows the plot 

% Ingram (sermon), “The Two Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 


the Beginning of Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church,” Journal of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society (Oct. 1924), vol. x11, No. a, Daas 
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to have had a frontage of 214.5 feet along the road, and a depth 
Gr107.25 feet." 

“The titles to many of the Maidenhead lands were in dis- 
pute with the Coxe family through most of the eighteenth 
century, and Ralph Hunt, like many others, had either to sur- 
render his claim or repay. He did repurchase by deed of May 
25, 1723. On his death in 1732, his son Samuel inherited the 
lands on the lower or south side of the road (the present Main 
Street), and by deed of November 1, 1755, Samuel Hunt sold 
to Henry Mershon, III, 144.5 acres of his above inheritance 
‘exclusive of a certain lot of land conveyed by the above Ralph 
Hunt deceased for the use of the Presbyterian Congregation 1n 
Maidenhead and whereon the Presbyterian Meeting House 1s 
built.’ (Deed not recorded; parchment in the Mershon Associa- 
tion Archives. ) 

“The large acreage adjoining the church plot, after the 60 
years of Hunt ownership, continued forrgy .yearswin =six 
Mershon generations, or until the remaining 76 acres, including 
the present golf course and the old brick house, were sold in 
1892 to the Lawrenceville School. 

“During this period numerous tracts were added to the 
church property. The 1755 purchase of Henry Mershon, III, 
was deeded to his son Benjamin on April 1, 1763. (Deed not 
recorded; parchment in the Mershon Association Archives. ) 
Benjamin Mershon added to the original church site by his 
conveyance of March 17, 1801, of a parcel containing 36.17 
perches, ‘for churchyard burying ground and for no other intent 
or purpose, adjoining on three sides to the old lot whereon the 
Presbyterian Meeting House now stands.’ This added only 11.5 
feet frontage to the original tract. A stone wall then stood along 
the front of the church. On the same day that this deed was re- 
corded at Flemington, September 14, 1801, there was also 

4 Recorded in the Office of the County Clerk, Flemington, N.J., September 14, 
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recorded for the first time the early 1710 deed from Hunt and 
Hardin. 

“The third Mershon owner of the tract was William Mer- 
shon, and the fourth, his son, Samuel Davies Mershon, who by 
deed of May 4, 1830, conveyed to the trustees 1 84.5 feet ‘along 
the Great Road, between the graveyard lot and Francis Mc- 
Galliard’ and running 140 feet to the Mershon land in rear. 
Samuel Davies Mershon also, on September 7, 18 59, conveyed 
to the church trustees another plot, but this was only in the rear, 
a strip 44.3 feet wide and 445 feet long extending from near 
the back of the church westerly, and also along the entire rear 
of the lands now of the Wayside House tract to what was for- 
merly the Union School plot. This was used for church horse- 
sheds and hitching posts. 

“Finally by deed of November 23, 1883, Joseph Mershon, 
son of Samuel Davies Mershon, made a further conveyance ; 
this was an L-shaped tract, prolonging the above 44. 3-foot rear 
strip easterly for 207 feet, and also adding 1 5.75 feet to the 
east end of the cemetery. 

“A summary of the widths of the original plot of the 1710 
deed and these known Mershon increments gives a total front- 
age of 426.25 feet, falling 23.75 feet short of that shown on the 
township map. There is a tradition that the church and Law- 
renceville School ‘made a trade of lands involving church sheds, 
because of a driveway needed by the School over that church 
shed strip.’ Records substantiating this tradition are lacking, but 
the school did acquire the former church horse-shed 44.3-foot 
strip on the rear of the present Wayside House tract, and now 
has a driveway through it to its back land. Except for the un- 
accounted for 23.75 foot frontage and perhaps a few feet on the 
rear, the deeds herein mentioned are descriptive of the present 
Presbyterian Church site property in the village of Lawrence- 
ville.” 


At this point the question naturally arises as to the original 
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house of worship. Whether it was built on the town lot is not 
known. The date of the erection of the first edifice on the second 
tract is also unknown. Some are of the opinion there was one on 
the site in 1710. The holding of services and other indirect 
evidence warrant the assumption that before this time there had 
been for a number of years a building for religious worship, 
not necessarily a church, in the community. The earliest defi- 
nitely known date of such a place is given in the entry under 
date June 5, 1716, Records of the Court of Sessions for Hunter- 
don County, which reads: “Proclamation made and the court 
adjourned to the meeting house in Maidenhead in half an 
hour.” 

In all probability this religious body was organized at a 
meeting held in a private house, probably the home of Ralph 
Hunt. This supposition goes also for the meetings that followed, 
until a house of worship was actually built. 

Prior to the donation of a lot for a church in Maidenhead 
Township, there was some activity among the worshipers re- 
siding in Hopewell Township for a meeting house. In March 
1709, Alexander Lockhart deeded a small tract in that town- 
ship (now in Ewing Township) to Richard Scudder and seven- 
teen others in trust. This was the beginning of a movement for 
a house of worship which was subsequently built upon it. 

In 1709, also, one finds the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia record the earliest recognition of organized wor- 
ship in the Maidenhead area. The item referred to is in an ap- 
peal made for a minister. The reply, under date of May 11, 
reads: “Ordered, that Mr. Smith go to the people of Maiden- 
head and Hopewell, and confer with them on such matters as 
shall be propounded to him by them, concerning his being 
called to be their minister; and that Mr. Smith preach to the 
people aforesaid, on his way to New England, or return from 
it, or both; and that this be intimated to Mr. Smith, and the 
people aforesaid be writ to by Mr. Andrews.” Though this 
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charge is mentioned as “Maidenhead and Hopewell,” it is 
probable that there was at this time only one congregation. 

This Presbytery was the first and at that time the only 
Presbytery in the country. Formed in Philadelphia in 1705 or 
1706, its members, with but a single exception, were ministers 
from Maryland and Delaware. Jedediah Andrews of Phila- 
delphia was the only one from a more northern state. When 
organized, this body had but seven members, and to these only 
one had been added when in 1709 Maidenhead sent an appeal 
for a minister. 

Mr. Smith was then leaving Cohansy (now Fairfield, N.J.) 
after a brief stay, because of insufficient support. The visit and 
conferences did not result in a settlement. The second attempt 
to secure a minister for the Maidenhead groups was on Septem- 
ber 11, 1711, when William Yard, a member of the faith, was 
sent to get one, as shown in the following entry: “Upon the 
desire of the people of Maidenhead and Hopewell, signified by 
Mr. William Yard, for our assisting them in getting a minister, 
it was agreed, that in case the people of Maidenhead and Hope- 
well are not engaged with Mr. Sacket [ sic] that they have for a 
speedy supply, apply themselves to the neighboring [minister ] 
for assistance in getting a minister for them.” This minister was 
probably the Rev. Richard Sackett of West Greenwich, Conn., 
from 1717 to 1727." There is no record of his ever having 
served. 

In the intervening years ministers from not distant parts 
visited these townships. One of them was the Rev. Jedediah 
Andrews, pastor of the First Church of Philadelphia. He was at 
the Maidenhead Meeting at least five times in the years 1713 
to 1715. Among those baptized was John Hart, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, whose name appears on record 
under date of December 31, 1713. 

Maidenhead Church secured a regular pastor in 1715. In the 


° Webster, 4 History of the Presbyterian Church in America, Pp. 348. 
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meantime, Presbyterianism was progressing in nearby places. A 
house of worship, an outgrowth of the Maidenhead body, had 
been erected on the Lockhart lot in Hopewell Township (now 
in Ewing Township) in 1712. Thereafter, another was built in 
1724 or 1725 at Pennington on the site of the old brick church 
which was demolished in 1847. And still another was built in 
1726 on the premises now occupied by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Trenton. 

Through these early years the Maidenhead congregation had 
a slow but steady growth. In 1730 need was felt for a parsonage. 
The town lot was put up for sale at public auction to secure 
money to build one, but the transaction was not completed be- 
cause of a faulty title. 

By the time the early 1760's had rolled around the growing 
congregation found the old meeting house inadequate. The 
small structure that had stood for many years was razed, and in 
1764 the front part of the present church was erected. Additions 
were made to it in later years. 

Mrs. SAMUEL McLanaHANn 
and Harry J. PopMorE 
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HILE the movement which resulted in the Presbyterian 

Church was slowly taking shape in the dimness which 
envelops the first twelve years of its history, a new factor in the 
religious life of the community was introduced. 

In 1702 the respective proprietors of East and West Jersey 
surrendered to the British Crown all the rights of government 
which they had previously possessed. Queen Anne united the 
two Jerseys, and placed the region they had covered under 
Lord Cornbury, making him Governor. In her instructions 
to him she directed him to “take especial care that God Al- 
mighty be devoutly and duly served throughout your govern- 
ment, the Book of Common Prayer, by law established, read 
each Sunday and holiday, and the blessed sacrament admin- 
istered according to the rites of the Church of England.” 

“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” (popularly the “S.P.G.”) was incorporated June 1701, 
in London; it represented the aggressive High Church wing of 
the Church of England. Its first work was in the American 
Colonies, and Maidenhead was one of its earliest fields. 

In 1702, just when the colony passed under the Crown, the 
Rev. George Keith, the first agent of the Society, came over. 
Keith had been in East Jersey as a surveyor as early as 1682; 
he had marked out the Province Line in 1687. He spent some 
time in Philadelphia where he taught and preached among 
the Quakers. He actively opposed the followers of Fox, styled 
Inner Light Quakers, and he was a leader in the separation of 
the Quaker body. 

Having returned to England in 1694, he took orders in the 
Church of England, and was ordained in 1700. Coming now as 
a representative of the S.P.G., he devoted his attention to the 
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regions with which he was familiar. In his first report he says, 
“There is not one Church of England in West or East Jersey, 
the more the pity; and, except in two or three towns, there is nO 
face of any public worship of any sort, but the people live very 
mean like Indians.’* But he thought that a church might be 
established at “The Falls” (Trenton). 

The situation there was probably due to the Rev. Evan 
Evans, who had been sent to Philadelphia by the Bishop of 
London in 1700. The results of the labors of Evans are thus 
given by the early historian of the S.P.G.: “A great number of 
persons of various opinions, not only in Philadelphia but in the 
adjacent parts, began to see their errors and embraced the 
Church of England worship. .. . There arose soon several con- 
gregations in other parts of the country... . Mr. Evans was 
forced to divide his labors among them, as often as he con- 
veniently could.” “He went frequently to Chichester . . . and 
to Maidenhead in West Jersey, 40 miles distant. This traveling 
was both fatiguing and expensive, yet he frequently visited these 
places, being determined by all means to lose none of those he 
had gained.” 

Mr. Keith concluded his narrative by assuring the Society 
that several congregations in many towns had engaged him to 
present their humble requests to the Society to send ministers 
to them. “The chief of these were Amboy, Shrewsbury, Free- 
hold and Elizabethtown in East Jersey; Maidenhead and Co- 
hansy in West Jersey, etc.” Maidenhead is marked with -r on 
a map of the eastern coast of America in Humphrey’s Hstori- 
cal Account of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(1730). 

Among the pioneers who settled the region north of the 
Assunpink Creek were a few families of the Church of England. 
The small group residing in the western portion, which became 


1 Hills, History of the Church in Burlington (and ed., 1885), p. 19. 
2 Schuyler, 4 History of St. Michael's Church, Trenton (1926), p. 16. 
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Hopewell Township, was the nucleus of the English Church, 
known as the “Hopewell Church.” A lot was acquired in 1703, 
and on it an edifice was built in 1705.° ; 

The S.P.G. Missionaries who visited the Church in Hope- 
well also came to Maidenhead Township to minister their serv- 
ices and establish a permanent mission. The Rev. John Talbot 
accompanied Keith on visits through this territory in the early 
1700’s. Under date of 1702-3, the latter recorded that he bap- 
tized two children in Hopewell Township.* Perhaps the first 
to leave a definite record of his activities in Maidenhead Town- 
ship was the Rev. John Sharpe, who recorded in his journal 
under date of October 1, 1704, the following: “Preached at 
Maidenhead and yn did the inhabitants sign a letter to my Lord 
of London. I discoursed with some Sabbatarians; bapt. three 
children.”” Sharpe came to America in 1702. Later he became 
chaplain to Governor Lord Cornbury.® About 1720 the Rev. 
William Harrison was appointed missionary to Trenton and 
Maidenhead. He served until 1723 when he resigned because 
of great fatigue in traveling from place to place. 

That some of these Missionaries preached in the Presbyterian 
meeting house is shown in the following item from S.P.G. rec- 
ords regarding the Rev. A. Treadwell: “At Maidenhead while 
there was no church building, the dissenters’ meeting house was 
placed at the disposal of the Rev. A. Treadwell in 1763, for 
church services.” In the same year the Rev. William Thomp- 
son was appointed missionary to Trenton and Maidenhead. He 
served until 1773 when he resigned.* 

These fragmentary records show that in a course of years the 
S.P.G. Missionaries were more or less active in the Maiden- 
head Township mission field. Why did the Church of England 
fail to establish a permanent mission? It had succeeded in the 
Presbyterian stronghold of Hopewell. 

3 Tbid., p. 309. beds p29; 5 Ibid., p. 24. 

8 Thid., p. 24. 1 [bid.5 pp: 65. 8 Tbid., p. 64. 
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This question resolves in a Jarge measure around the town 
lot, which evidently became a bone of contention between the 
two denominations. To begin with, there was the 15,000-acre 
tract which came into the possession of Colonel Daniel Coxe, 
through his father, Dr. Daniel Coxe, court physician to Charles 
II, one of the proprietors of extensive holdings in West Jersey, 
which caused so much trouble among the purchasers of land be- 
cause of defective titles. The town lot was a part of this tract, 
and while its donors, who were Episcopalians, did not specify 
that it be used by any particular denomination, it is evident they 
intended it for a site for a Church of England Mission. This is 
definitely indicated in the codicil of the will of Daniel Coxe 
made in 1737, and disclosed following his death in 1739. The 
excerpt reads: “. . . use of an Episcopal Church erected or here- 
after to be erected in the township of Maidenhead.’” 

However, this move on the part of Coxe seems to have been 
anticipated years before, according to an S.P.G. record under 
date of July 1, 1724, which reads: “Hopewell, Maidenhead, 
two churches supplied by one minister, now vacant. There is no 
house nor glebe but Colonel Coxe has promised to give one hun- 
dred acres of land to the Church at Maidenhead.”” 

By this time (1739), of course, the Presbyterian Church had 
abandoned the town lot as far as making use of it for church pur- 
poses or a burial ground. The two attempts to sell it on Novem- 
ber 6 and 9, 1730, had failed because a clear title could not be 
given. 

The records concerning these sales are given here from the 


Maidenhead Township Minute Book. The first reads: 


At a public Town Meeting: 


Memerandam [sic]: It is agreed by ye inhabitants of Maidenhead of 
ye Town-Lott is to be sold to ye Highest Bidder by ye way of publick 
vendue and ye purchaser to keep ye money in his hand for six months 
from ye date of These presents without Interest, he giving Bond and 
Security for ye same if required under ye penalty of one Hundred pounds 


?'Tbid., pp. 33 and 65. LOU Did Dy 2 
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proclamation Money, and ye price of ye Said Lot to be laid out for a 
parsonage for a presbyterian Society, for ye use of ye Town of Maiden- 
head as witnesses our Hands this Sixth Day of November 1730. 


The signers are: 


Ralph Hunt 

Jasper Smith 

Philip Phillips 

Henry Mershon 
Timothy Baker 
(Illegible ) 

Hezekiah Bonham 
Joshua Anderson, Jun. 
Theophilus Phillips 
William Benge 
Edmund Bainbridge 
John Anderson, Jun. 


Lawrence Updyke 
John Updyke 
Abraham Anderson, Jr. 
James ( Undecipherable) 
Nehemiah Howell 
Joseph Brearly 

Samuel Hunt 

Stephen Jones 

John Smith, Jun. 
Lawrence Updyke 
Richard (illegible ) 
Benj. (illegible ) 


John Brearley John Reed 
John Smith David Hunt 
Jasper Smith, Jun. Joseph Scudder 
Lawrence Updyke John Coe 


Henry (Illegible) John Anderson 


Of the thirty-five signers to this proposal, the names of twelve 
appear on the deed given by Basse and Revel, thirty-two years 
before. : 

Lawrence Updick, Sr., was the highest bidder, his offer be- 
ing “one hundred and fifty-five pounds current Money of 
America.” 


The final report reads: 


Silas Sayre— 
Memorandum: . . this above was made void by ye town in general 
because ye buyer expected a good title which ye Town could not give 
therefore, it is void. 
Witness Ja’s M. Kinley—John Donnelson, 
Assor, of the ‘Township, Nov. 9th 1730. 


A record concerning the second sale follows: 


Artickles of a vendue at a general Town Meeting held at ye house 
of Joshua Anderson November 9, 1730, was there exposed to sale by 
way of auction or vendue a Tract of Land yet as commonly caled and 


known by ye name of Maidenhead Town Lott, and the highest bider, 
Ades 
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the buyer the title as followeth (vies) to warrant and to defend any 
person that shall lay any claim to ye said land from by or under as ye 
subscribers to ye Right Hand follio. 

Samuel Hunt is ye Highest Bidder and is to pay for ye aboved named 
lott one hundred and seventeen pounds proclamation Money of America. 

Capt. John Anderson, John Anderson, John Phillips and Richard 
Stevens is to receive ye Bonds for ye Hundred and Seventeen pounds 
that is to be paid by Samuel Hunt for ye Town-Lott and ye Money to 
be paid out by ye Majority of ye Town. 


Regarding these attempts to dispose of the town lot, the 
Rev. Abraham Gosman in a printed letter of 1886, reproduced 
here in part from Woodward & Hageman’s History of Burling- 
ton and Mercer Counties, pp. 849-850, said: 

I find that in 1730 there was an attempt made by the people of the 
town to sell the town lot, and appropriate the money for a parsonage 
for the use of the Presbyterian Society of the town of Maidenhead, but 
the effort was unsuccessful, owing to a failure on the part of the town to 
make a good title, and that in the same year, three days later, it was sold 
at public sale, the money to be used as a majority of the town should 
determine. If the majority voted that it should go as proposed in the 
first sale, or if, as is probable, the lot itself was placed by vote in the 
hands of the trustees of the Presbyterian Society, this would explain how 
the town-lot came into possession of our Church.... 

The town lot did not become prominent in the years that fol- 
lowed until 1774, when on October 30, the Minutes of the 
Vestry of Saint Michael’s P. E. Church revealed that a suit of 
ejectment had been entered against the Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion to regain the tract. The record, reproduced here from A 
History of Saint Michael’s Church, Trenton, reads: 

“Ordered that Mr. Robert Pearon and Mr. ---- Enter 
Security in a Writ of Error brought by John Denn afor the 
demise of the surviving trustee of the Maidenhead Church lot 
against William Updike, John Anderson, Walter (Waters) 
Smith and Samuel Phillips defendants and the Church wardens 
& vestry do hereby agree to indemnifye the said securitys from 
any cost or damage that may happen to them in consequence of 
their entering into the security aforesaid, and to pay the cost 
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that may accrue upon the actions of Ejectments commenced in 
the Supreme Court for the recovery of the said Lot.” 

The next item in the Minutes of the Vestry regarding the 
town lot appears under date of April 24, 1775, and reads: “Or- 
dered that Mr. Coxe and Mr. Allen be a Committee to answer 
& state to the Hon Society an Answer to their request com- 
municated by their Secretary respecting the Glebe of Maiden- 
head.” 

The Rev. Mr. Gosman in his printed letter of 1886 already 
referred to, and quoted in part relative to the unsuccessful town 
lot sales, made mention of the defense of the town lot by the 
trustees of the church in a law suit brought to regain it by St. 
Michael’s Church in 1778. Schuyler, in quoting the letter in 
his history (p. 67), added to that date in brackets “1 774, the 
year of the first item in the Minutes of the Vestry concerning 
the law suit for ejectment which he claimed as in accordance 
with the provisions in the will of Colonel Daniel Coxe. 

Not having found court record of the law suit, Schuyler in 
his church history, published in 1926, gave as his opinion, if 
there were a law suit, it was “never pressed,” largely because 
of the unsettled conditions of Revolutionary days. “When the 
Episcopalians, as identified with the Church of England, were 
popularly regarded with suspicion as inclined to toryism, the 
vestry probably claimed it inexpedient to press their claims, and 
afterwards during the reconstruction period the matter was ig- 
nored, perhaps out of a natural desire to avoid any causes of 
irritation.” 

Up to this time (1948), no court records of this law suit have 
been unearthed. However, there are strong indications there 
was a trial, whether in 1778 or 1774, in support of Gosman’s 
statement. One is an item from the Trustees Minute Book, 
Vol. I, p. 221, of the Maidenhead Church, which under date 
of March 1779 has to say: 
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To a Settlement made by Daniel Agnew 
and Ralph Phillips who were appointed 
by the People of the Congregation to 
settle with Waters Smith all amount ay Lae ae! 
for Monies Rec, and paid out in 
Defending the Town Lott. Settled 
the same the date above and formed 
a Ball. due to the Town 
‘To Vent Rec'd. Since this date above chop Maat be Yi) 


MENG. 5 GR ae 
The other indication, from the same source (page 172), 1s 
a record of the sale of the town lot on March 30, 1804, evi- 
dently a clear-title transaction: “This day the Trustees of Maid- 
enhead Church Corporation sold their Lands (called Maiden- 
head Town Lott) to Major John Phillips for £1150 to be paid 
in five equal payments annually after the first payment with In- 
terest from May 7, ensuing Equal in dollars 3066£—66.”" 
Here, then, is the concluding scene in a sequence that had 
begun more than a century before when Basse and Revel first 
conveyed the 100 acres at Maidenhead for a town lot. With 
title beclouded because of the Episcopalian claim springing from 
the original conveyance and the Presbyterian claim that had 
gradually been built up through possession and use, the lot for 
generations has been kept out of commerce because of this un- 
resolved contest for ownership. The Revolutionary period holds 
the key to the solution; whether by court suit or settlement, 
title had established itself in the Presbyterian claimants so that 
they could give a third party a conveyance deemed by him suf- 
ficient and satisfactory in law. 
Mrs. SamuEt Mc Lanauan 
and Harry J. PopMorE 
11 This purchase comprised about 93 acres, excluding the old quarry, known as 


the “town quarry,” which is now owned by the township. Most of the money 
received from the sale was used by the church Trustees to meet current expenses. 
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The Church in the Village 


HE little Presbyterian meeting house in the wilderness 

of Maidenhead Township was the center about which 
grew a picturesque village called Maidenhead. Through the 
years the growth of one has reflected the growth of the other. 
The annals of the village societies and institutions, past and 
present—the School for Boys, the Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
the Temperance Society and the Grange—are intertwined with 
those of the church. 

Very little can be told about the beginnings of the village. 
With the formation of Hunterdon County in 1714, a first court 
was held there on Tuesday, June 14. The presiding magistrates 
at that session were John Bainbridge, Jacob Bellerjeau, Philip 
Phillips, William Green, John Holcomb, Samuel Green, and 
Samuel Fitch. Nearly all of these men were township residents. 
The first civil proceedings in the annals of the county was held 
there. The entry concerning the court adjourning in the meet- 
ing house on June 15, 1715, has already been mentioned. 

Picture a small house of worship built of rough-hewn logs, a 
cluster of four or five houses, and a tavern, all located on a 


* “When the assembly made the county of Hunterdon in 1714, they enacted that 
the Court of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions should be held alternately at 
Maidenhead (Lawrenceville) and Hopewell until a court-house and gaol for the 
county should be built."—Laws and Ordinances, Vol. I, p. 100, State Library, 
Trenton. 

John Bainbridge, progenitor of the Bainbridges of Maidenhead Township and 
of Princeton, was a native of England, coming to America in 1684 or 1685. He 
settled in East Jersey. Later he made a large purchase of land near Maidenhead 
Village. Subsequently he became a leading resident of the township, being ap- 
pointed a judge of the King’s Court at Burlington. He died February 14, 1733, 
and was interred in the old burying ground at Lamberton, now a part of River- 
view Cemetery, Trenton. He was a great grandfather of the famous Commodore 
William Bainbridge. 

Aside from the meeting house, the courts in Maidenhead were also held at the 
houses of William Osborne, Mr. Hornor, Theophilus Phillips, Daniel Bailey and 


others. 
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main highway passing through a region of fertile fields and 
meadows, and one gains a reasonably complete conception of 
the quiet colonial hamlet of Maidenhead of the 1740’s and 
1750's. These details are based, to some extent, on one of the 
earliest known maps, a part of the survey of the Great Road 
from Amboy to Trenton, which was made by John Dalley, of 
Kingston, in 1745. This map gives a good idea of the country- 
side, depicting the buildings as well as naming the holdings and 
physical landmarks. It is especially valuable as to Maidenhead. 
A square with cross labeled “Presbyterian Meeting House” 
shows the present church site, a definite record that a house of 
worship stood there prior to the present one. Probably it was 
the first to occupy the plot, being the obscure one mentioned in 
the court of 1716. The tavern of Philip Phillips is shown 
within the village. Another square along the road near Ship- 
tauken Creek indicates the site of William Phillips’ Public 
House. The names of landmarks in and near the village are 
well known in the annals of the township—Dagworthy, Opdike, 
Price, Bainbridge, Mershon and Worth. 

While many travelers passed through Maidenhead on the 
Great Highway of colonial and Revolutionary days connecting 
New York and Philadelphia (known at various times as the 
Great Road, Ye King’s Highway, Post Road and York Road), 
very few of them left records telling of the village. Maiden- 
head was just a wayside hamlet, too close to the established 
stopping places of Trenton and Princeton for travelers to take 
special notice. 

Next to the church, the tavern was the most important build- 
ing in the village. It was the community center where the social 
gatherings, dinners, entertainments, political rallies, flag rais- 
ings, public vendues, and public and private meetings were held. 
And there also the trustees and elders of Maidenhead Church 
held some of their sessions. Their favorite during one period 
was John Moore’s tavern or inn where, it is said, swung the 
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signboard “The Cock and Bull.” The tavern was built many 
years ago on the Great Highway nearly opposite the meeting 
house. For many years it was the home of Joseph Golding 
and 1s now occupied by a daughter of that family, Mrs. Samuels 
DeCou and her husband.’ 

While records often fail to give definite dates or pictures, 
earlier phases of the town life, the proximity of this venerable 
landmark to the church, and its long list of keepers would seem 
to indicate its relationship to the church was close. Perhaps it 
offered the same friendly service to the local congregation as 
the ordinaries of early New England rendered their early 
church bodies. The colonial houses of worship were not heated, 
Sabbath sermons were long, solemn and often terrifying, and 
hot bricks and metal boxes heated with charcoal braziers were 
of little use on very cold days. The ordinary offered warm quar- 
ters and a place to procure warm refreshments before and after 
the services. Probably “The Cock and Bull,” or whatever other 
name by which it was then known, served a similar purpose 
for the early Maidenhead worshipers. Perhaps such a group 
enjoyed its hospitality following the presentation of a long 
drawn-out sermon by the Rev. John Rowland on a bitter cold 
Sabbath morning during his pastorate. 

The earliest known traveler to pass through Maidenhead 
and leave a mention of it was Dr. Alexander Hamilton of 
Maryland, who, with his slave Dromo, made a journey on 
horseback to the Indian country in northern New York and 
New England in 1744. On his return, he wrote the following 
in his journal under date, Wednesday, September 12: “. 
at five o’clock we passed thro’ a town called Maidenhead, and 
at six arrived at Bond’s in Trenton, where we put up for the 
night.” Travelers in those days were few and far between, and 
no doubt the villagers viewed Hamilton with considerable awe. 


2 “Repulse of Red Coats at Cock and Bull Tavern,” Sunday Advertiser, Trenton, 
June 24, 1917. 
3 Hart, ed., Hamilton’s Itinerarium. .., (1907). 
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Travel was by horseback, wagon or chaise over rough and 
often mired roads. Those usually to be seen on the highways 
were the circuit judges and- lawyers going from court town to 
court town; preachers and missionaries, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Church of England and Baptist, and the doctors and post- 
riders. 

Maidenhead’s first contacts with the outside world by trans- 
portation came in the summer of 1738 when William Atlee 
and Thomas Hooten began to operate a stagewagon running 
once a week between Trenton and New Brunswick. The ven- 
ture was short-lived, but was revived in 1740. 

The inhabitants of colonial Maidenhead lived in a little 
world of their own. They were sturdy farm folk who made their 
livelihood from the soil, with the hours of labor extending from 
sunrise to sunset. The duties of the colonial plantation owners 
were endless. Their social life revolved around the affairs of 
the Presbyterian Church and at the tavern where they stopped 
to drink, play a game of cards, get the latest tidings from Lon- 
don, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, or discuss with the 
tavernkeeper, the best informed man in the village, the current 
prices of wheat, times of boat sailings, or a coming public auc- 
tion. 

The daily routine was broken only by a death, marriage, pub- 
lic holiday or some unusual occurrence. Pleasure or recreation 
was combined with work such as house and barn raisings, and 
husking and quilting bees. The amusements were simple. Long 
winter evenings were spent in reading and playing games. Oc- 
casionally the age-old pursuits of hunting, trapping and fishing 
were enjoyed. 

The young folks acted charades, played backgammon, par- 
_ ticipated in candy pulls. Barn parties and straw rides were popu- 
lar diversions. One of the occasional out-of-town visitors to 
Maidenhead who participated in one of those merry jaunts to 
Trenton and return in company with a village belle and others 
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was William Patterson, afterwards governor of New Jersey. 
Young Patterson was then living at Princeton, and in one of his 
letters sent in 1767 to his chum of college days, he mentioned 
such an event: “I should write more but am too fatigued from 
a pleasure ride to Trenton. The company was agreeable, but 
the rattling and jolting of the waggon, were sufficient in all 
conscience, to mortify a person of such a silent turn as your 
friend, and then it rained besides on the ride.?” 

Parades and processions were unknown and not a part of 
colonial Maidenhead activities, but one day late in September 
or early in October 1755 the inhabitants were treated to a real 
cavalcade. This was the passing of the defeated British army 
of General Braddock, after the expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne. In command of Colonel Dunbar, en route to New York, 
a long procession of about 1,700 men, cannon and supply wagons 
marched through the village. 

Farly in April 1757, Benjamin Franklin passed through the 
village on his way to New York to embark for London. 

There were times when the meeting house served as the town 
hall. One of these occasions, in particular, was held in 1764, 
in the recently erected edifice, the front part of present church. 
The notation is reproduced here from the Maidenhead Town- 
ship Minute Book: 

“Maidenhead November 1, 1764 Met at the Presbyterian 
Meeting at the Town afd. & was chosen agreeable to an Act 
of Assembly made & provide in Such Case Messrs. Ralph Smith 
& Benjamin Slack to Suckseed Messrs. Tho. Tindle & James 
Clark, the younger, as managers To Ditch & Draine the Great 
Meadow. Agreeably to the Act, if the Act of Assembly will al- 
low The Tindal, James Clark, his is Void.?”® 


* Mills, ed., Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life at Princeton College— 
1776-1773 (1903). 

* “Concerning an Act to enable the owners and possessors of certain meadows 
lying in the Twp. of Maidenhead, to keep open a certain Ditch of Water-Course 
through the Land now claimed by James Clark passed in the 4th reign of King 
George II,” Chapter 14, New Jersey Laws, 1763. 
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Elizabeth Drinker of Philadelphia mentioned in her journal 
under date of September 6, 1765, that she rode through Maid- 
enhead in returning home from Brunswick.° On October 26, 
1770, Jacob Hiltzheimer, a prominent resident of Philadelphia, 
who was an occasional visitor at the homes of the Hunts, wrote 
in his journal: “Breakfasted and dined at Wilson Hunt’s at 
Maidenhead, from thence to John Hunt’s. . . .”” Early in April 
1774 Hiltzheimer, with his two sons, Billy and Bobby, were 
guests at the home of Wilson Hunt. Under date of April 3, he 
penned in his journal: “Went to Maidenhead meeting-house 
and heard the Rev. Mr. Spencer preach the funeral sermon of 
Captain John Anderson who died a few weeks since, and at the 
time was buried his son, Samuel. The text was Job XIV, 14.” 

Then came times of steadily growing unrest. There were 
demonstrations and riots against the king. At last the gathering 
storm broke in all its fury. There was a clash of arms on a New 
England village green. On Monday morning, April 24, 1775, 
between the hours of 6 and 9 o’clock, an express rider galloped 
at full speed through Maidenhead en route to Philadelphia, 
with the next stop at Trenton, bearing the precious news of the 
Battle of Lexington.* 

From this time on the old church saw stirring scenes and 
dreary periods in the seven years of conflict, and the passing and 
repassing of troops. On June 23, 1775, General George Wash- 
ington of Virginia rode by en route to Cambridge, Mass., to 
take command of the Continental Army. On the morning of 
July 8, 1776, the church witnessed the passing of the express 
rider bound for New York with a copy of the Declaration of 
Independence which less than an hour before had been read to 

® Biddle, ed., Extracts from the Journal of Elizabeth Drinker (1889). 

7 Parsons, ed., Extracts from the Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer (1893). 


8 Confirmed by a second rider on April 26, 1775. Lee, F. B., ed., Genealogical 
and Personal Memorial of Mercer County, New Jersey, 2 vols. (1895), Vol. I, 


Deak. 
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the populace from the steps of the county court house, Warren 
Street, Trenton.” 

Late in November 1776 came the news that General George 
Washington’s army was retreating across Jersey, closely pur- 
sued by the British under Lord Cornwallis. With the near ap- 
proach of the enemy, early in December, many of the women 
and children of the village fled to homes along the Delaware 
and some found refuge in the caves in the Sourland Mountains. 
Nearly all the able-bodied men were in the service with Wash- 
ington. | 

Soon after December 6, the entire American forces were at 
Trenton. The crossing to Pennsylvania was made on the 7th 
and 8th. Lord Cornwallis in command of a division occupied 
the village overnight on the latter day. Tradition has it he 
made his headquarters at the “Cock and Bull” Tavern. The 
Rev. Elihu Spencer, pastor of the Maidenhead and Trenton 
Churches, whose patriotic activities caused British authorities to 
put a price on his head for capture, fled in the night to the Dela- 
ware. His parsonage in Trenton was used as a hospital by the 
Hessians, who ransacked the place and destroyed his fine library. 

By January 2, 1777, the American army, which had re- 
turned to Pennsylvania following the capture of the Hessians 
on December 26, was again in Trenton. Early in the afternoon 
the British forces, passing through Maidenhead en route to 
attack Washington’s army in Trenton, engaged in a skirmish 
with Colonel Hand’s riflemen at the Little Shabbakonk Creek 
Bridge a short distance north of the village. Finally forcing 
picket lines, the British marched on to Trenton where the Battle 
of the Assunpink was fought late in the day.” 

Following the repulse of the British at the Assunpink bridge 
came General Washington’s masterful retreat to Princeton 


where another brilliant victory was won on the following day. 
° Associated Historians, A History of Trenton, 1679-1929 (2 vols., 1929), Vol. 


1; Del ka 
° Stryker, The Battles of Trenton and Princeton (1898), Dp. "2508 
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One of the men who served as guide on the eventful night was 
Elias Phillips, whose grave in the Maidenhead churchyard is 
marked by a simple headstone.” 

Throughout Washington’s winter campaign of 1766-77, 
Maidenhead, located between the enemy forces at Princeton 
and T’renton, was practically a picket post and the story goes that 
the old church was used as a barracks by the enemy.” Scouting 
and foraging parties overran the village and the countryside. 
American scouting parties from the main army as well as mem- 
bers of the local militia were also active. Speaking of their 
activities at this particular time, Varnum Lansing Collins, in 
his sketch of Lawrenceville embodied in Princeton, Past and 
Present, said that “after the first week of December 1776, and 
until January 3, 1777, the road through Lawrenceville was in- 
fested by American scouts breaking the enemy lines of com- 
munications and harassing British and Hessians advancing on 
Washington’s trail to Trenton; and so well did they do their 
work that Colonel Rall, Hessian commander at Trenton, twice 
asked Colonel Leslie at Princeton to post troops in the village 
and patrol the road.” 

The inhabitants suffered the tortures of war, especially from 
the depredations of the hated Hessian whose plunders and 
butchery had no bounds. Various versions of village episodes 
from those stirring times, in which the Hessians as well as the 
British figured, have been handed down to us from generation 
to generation by families whose names are to be found in the 
early lists of the pioneer settlers. 

Among the homes in the community that were occupied by 


11 [bid., pp. 273 and 274. 

Raum, History of the City of Trenton, New Jersey (1871), p. 1682 

“Adjt. Phillips was noted for his enterprise and his desperate daring on the 
field and elsewhere during the struggle for independence. He was promoted to 
be a Major before the close of the war. Afterwards he was elected high sheriff 
of Hunterdon County, and died during his term of office.’—Woodward and 
Hageman, History of Burlington and Mercer Counties (1883), p. 852. 

12 op. cit., p. 857, footnote. 
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the British was stately old “Cherry Grove,” formerly the 
country residence of John Dagworthy, High Sheriff of West 
Jersey, whose son, Colonel Dagworthy, fought in the Colonial 
Wars.” It was the estate of George Green during the Revolu- 
tion, and before the British seized the mansion, Mrs. Green and 
her children fled to Pennsylvania. 

A tradition has it that early in December the Hessians forced 
a captured member of the local militia to preach them a sermon, 
probably on the church premises.** Warned by Squire Hunt of 
the approach of a Hessian patrol on the highway on the morning 
of January 2, 1777, the American picket stationed at Moore’s 
Tavern, opposite the church, clashed with the enemy, resulting 
in the death of one trooper. The other member of the patrol 
fled in confusion. Some say this Hessian was buried in a piece 
of woodland in the rear of the tavern; others contended his 
remains were interred in the churchyard. Legend has it that 
even to this day stragglers at a late hour in the night have seen 
the ghostly form of a trooper moving back from the highway 
in the tavern-church locality. 

Another stirring episode has to do with the secret return of 
three residents of the village to find out the condition of things 
during the enemy occupation. The story as told in The Historical 
Collections of the State of New Jersey by John W. Barber and 
J. Henry Howe (1845) is as follows: 

*8 From the Dagworthys, “Cherry Grove” passed into the hands of Jonathan 
Sergeant, treasurer of the College of New Jersey, and then in 1770 to George 
Green and his descendants, one of whom was John C. Green, benefactor of the 
Lawrenceville School. In 1851 William Scudder, son of Isaac of Cranbury and 
grandson of Colonel William of Princeton, purchased the estate. His wife, Rebecca 
Rue, was a sister of Abram Rue of Lawrenceville. William was long a trustee of 
Lawrenceville Church, and his only son Joseph, an elder and superintendent of 
the Mission Chapel at Baker’s Basin.—Joseph married Gertrude McCully of 
Mount Holly, later organist of the Lawrenceville Church for forty years, and 
their only child Gertrude, born at Cherry Grove, is now Mrs. Joseph Lamb Bo- 
dine, wife of Justice Bodine of the N. J. Supreme Court. Mrs. Scudder sold the 


estate in 1910 to Mrs. Samuel Hamill, Jr., now Mrs. William Kelly Prentice, 
the present owner. 


** Federal Writer’s Project, New Jersey, A Guide to Its Present and Past (1939), 
pp. 467-68. 
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“Among these was Mr. Elias Phillips, who wished to know 
the condition of his native village and returned with two com- 
panions to make it a nocturnal visit. Finding it desolate and 
plundered by the enemy of everything that could be carried 
off, and knowing of the constant passing of the British between 
the places, they determined to make reprisals of the first party 
that should pass. For this purpose, they secreted themselves in a 
deserted shop. About the break of day, as a baggage wagon, 
guarded by three soldiers, was passing, the little party rushed 
out and made them prisoners. They were taken to the American 
camp. Washington accepted the prisoners, but the wagon and 
stores therein, he directed Phillips to retain for his own benefit.” 

A tradition that was prevalent among the inhabitants of the 
village years ago concerned the immense twin oaks whose wide- 
spreading branches once shaded the front lawn of the residences 
of the Jasper Smith plantation along the post road. A spy or 
member of the picket of the American army, it is said, was sta- 
tioned behind the huge trunks to watch for British troops in 
the brief period following the Battle of Trenton, and the open- 
ing of the engagement at the Assunpink Bridge. 

On Thursday, January 4, 1781, news reached Maidenhead 
of the arrival at Princeton of a large body of troops of the 
Pennsylvania Line who had mutinied New Year’s Night in 
camp at Morristown. With them was their commander, General 
Anthony Wayne, who was held a prisoner. General dissatis- 
faction caused by intolerable conditions brought about the break, 
and these soldiers, despite all effort to curb them, persisted in 
placing their grievances before Congress in Philadelphia. 

In the meantime Congress and the Council of Pennsylvania 
in sessions at the State House (now Independence Hall) ap- 
pointed bodies to confer with the mutineers. On Friday Gen- 
erals Lafayette and St. Claire passed through the village en 
route to Princeton to pave the way for reconciliation, but they 
were rejected by the troops. 
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On Saturday General Joseph Reed, president of the Council 
of Pennsylvania, and General James Potter, head of the Penn- 
sylvania militia, accompanied by two members of the Phila- 
delphia Light Horse troop, arrived at the home of Judge Daniel 
Hunt. There Reed held a conference the following morning 
with General Wayne, and a board of sergeants of the mutineer 
force, at which time it was decided that the troops move on to 
Trenton. 

On Tuesday morning, January 9, the old church witnessed 
the passing of the mutineers’ army on the way to Trenton to 
make a final settlement with the committee of Congress whose 
quarters were at Bloomsbury Court, now known as “the William 
Trent House.” With them were two emissaries of General 
Clinton who were being held as spies. Reed left the Hunt home 
about the same time.”” 

Late in August 30, 1781, the old church witnessed the passing 
of Generals Washington and Rochambeau and large forces of 
the American and French armies en route to Virginia. Then, on 
Monday afternoon, October 22, came the glad news of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The conflict was over. 
The Presbyterian Meeting at Amwell in 1782 recorded in April 
of that year the dark and dreary days in these words: “The 
Presbytery thinks it proper to note that the trouble occasioned 
by this war has been the general reason why the members of 
Presbytery have attended with so little punctuality for a number 
of years past—this state having been either the seat of war, or 
contiguous to it, since the year 1776.” 

Two prominent patriots of the war who lived in the vicinity 
of the village, were General Joseph Brearley and his brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Brearley. Joseph, a farmer, was com- 
missioned captain and later was promoted to major. Toward 
the close of the conflict he was commissioned general by Gov- 


1° Van Doren, Mutiny in January (1943). 
*® Hall, History of the First Presbyterian Church in Trenton (1912), p. 161; 


(and ed., 1912), p. 166. 
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ernor Richard Howell. He died on his farm in 1805. David 
became a lawyer and settled at ANentown, N.J. He entered the 
service in 1775 with commission of captain. In 1776, he was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel. He was the first Grand Master 
of the Masonic Order in New Jersey, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court—1779-1789, and a Justice of the U.S. District 
Court at the time of his death in 1790. 

In passing through the village from Philadelphia to New 
York City on May 24, 1794, Moreau de Saint-Mery, a French 
refugee of considerable learning, commented upon countryside 
and village in the following wise: “One leaves Trenton for 
Princeton by a road which runs through a country devoted to 
the culture of corn and flax. Nearly half-way between Trenton 
and Princeton on the left of the road is Maidenhead, composed 
of several houses and a church, the horses are watered there.””’ 

Unlike most of the travelers on the Great Highway who gave 
Maidenhead the “‘go-by,” the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, an- 
other Frenchman, selected a tavern in the pretty little village 
as a good place to stop over for a quiet rest, in preference to a 
continuous journey on the jolting stage coach. What he antici- 
pated and what he really experienced were two different things. 
In writing his travels (1795-1797) he commented upon the 
occasion in the following vein: 

“T chose this petty inn to avoid falling in with the stage 
coaches, the passengers in which naturally engross all of the 
accommodation at the inns at which they stop, in preference to 
any solitary rider. I desired to obtain some rest. In regard to 
the inconvenience from the stage coaches at any other inn, I was 
very indifferent; but as to my rest I was not indifferent; and in 
this small place I hoped to enjoy it. But the only bedchamber 
in the house, when I alighted, happened to be occupied by a club 
of labourers and other inhabitants of the neighborhood, as- 
sembled from the distance of two miles around. These were 


17 Moreau de Saint-Mery, American Journey ... (1947). 
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joined by people drawn together on account of a horse race, 
which was to be run at the distance of three miles from Maiden- 
head. These people had soon a glass of grog in their heads, and 
began to make a considerable bustle in the inn. I was necessarily 
obliged to retire with my table into a small corner by the fire to 
answer the questions which they put to me and to give them the 
use of my pen to scrawl out their accounts. They were the best 
folks in the world; only, in respect to their writing, a little more 
of scholars than was quite agreeable to me. I must, however, 
do them the justice to own that they did not hinder me from 
smoking my segar.””* 

It is to be regretted he did not name the inn. However, Col- 
lins, whose work was previously mentioned, gave as his opinion 
it was one of the hostelries kept by members of the Phillips 
family. 

Early in the new century Maidenhead had become a place 
of enough significance to be mentioned in guide books. The 
Travellers Directory (1802 ed.), by S. S. Moore and T. W. 
Jones, spoke of it as “a small, neat, and airy village.” A map 
in the 1804 edition showed the church and dwellings. The 
tavern opposite the church was designated as the “Rising Sun.” 
A milestone site was depicted, indicating 36 miles to Phila- 
delphia. 

Late in August 1802, several severe thunderstorms visited 
the village, one of which caused an unusual catastrophe. The 
Trenton True American of August 30, 1802, said: “As the mail 
coach was passing through Maidenhead on its way to this city, 
between twelve and one o’clock on Sunday morning, the whole 
four horses were instantly struck dead by a flash of lightning. 
The driver was thrown from his seat, and remained some min- 
utes insensible. The passengers in the carriage escaped unhurt. 
The horses were the property of Mr. John Vandegrift of this 


8 Rochefoucauld, Travels through the United States of North America... 
the Years 1795, 1796 and 1797 (2 vols. 1799). 
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place whose loss by their death cannot be much less than 600 
dollars.” 

In 1810 the present preparatory school for boys was founded. 

Some time prior to 1816, dissatisfaction arose among the 
inhabitants of the community regarding the township name, 
Maidenhead, which they claimed was objectionable, although 
it did commemorate a place in England of some historic sig- 
nificance. They desired to change it to Lawrence in honor of 
Captain James Lawrence, a Jersey hero of the War of 1812. The 
movement took form at a meeting held at the tavern of John 
Moore, “The Cock and Bull,” on January 6, 1816, when the 
question arose of petitioning the Legislature at its approaching 
session to allow the change. Caleb Shreve was chairman of the 
meeting and Major John Phillips was clerk. The session 
resulted in the holding of a special meeting on January 13, at 
which the proposition was defeated by a three-to-one vote. John 
Stevens, Caleb Shreve and John Phillips comprised the com- 
mittee which opposed the move. 

About January 18, the opponents to the change presented a 
Petition and Remonstrance in connection with the proposed 
change to the State Legislature. The opponents lost. By an act 
passed January 24, 1816, the name of Captain James Lawrence 
was memorialized in a political land division. 

The village, however, still retained its old name, but for 
only a brief period. Early in February there appeared in the 
Trenton Federalist a notice to the inhabitants of Maidenhead 
(village) to attend a meeting at Moore’s Tavern on the 7th: 
“Whereas the Legislature has changed the name of the Town- 
ship of Maidenhead to Lawrence, it is desired for reasons proper 
to change also the name of the village. . . .” Subsequently 
Maidenhead village became Lawrenceville. 

In the Spring of 1821, a Women’s Missionary Society was 
formed at a meeting of the women of the church held at the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Green, “Cherry Grove.” 
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In May 1835, the Lawrenceville Female Seminary, which 
was founded by James H. Porter, was opened under the joint 
principalships of the Rev. Alexander Hamilton and Mrs. J. H. 
Porter. Through its long life, its members attended the Sunday 
morning services at the Presbyterian Church. 

A number of the school commencements were held in the 
church edifice. 

The increase of church activities in the 1830’s created a de- 
mand for a building to house the Sunday-school, special prayer 
meetings, Young People’s Society, elders’ and trustees? sessions. 
Finally, in 1838, a Session House was built in the churchyard 
close by the church. 

Independence Day celebrations were quiet affairs in early 
Lawrenceville. They usually were marked by simple exercises 
and outings. In 1844 the pupils of the boys’ school (now Law- 
renceville Preparatory School) gave an exhibition of oratory in 
the morning which was attended by the pupils of the Lawrence- 
ville Female Seminary. In the afternoon a number of the inhabi- 
tants of the village met in the grove adjoining the high school. 
Following a prayer offered by the Rev. Ely, S. M. Hamill read 
the Declaration of Independence, which was followed by a 
patriotic address delivered by the Rev. John Hall, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Trenton. In the next year the 
day was observed with a similar meeting held in the same grove. 
Stacy G. Potts of Trenton delivered an address in the after- 
noon.” 

For a number of years there was a temperance organization 
in the village. In the middle of November of 1848, this body, 
known as the Lawrenceville Division of the Sons of Temper- 
ance, held its first public rally. The church was crowded by 
groups from Trenton, Princeton, Pennington and Titusville. A 
fine Bible was presented to the society, on behalf of the ladies 
of Lawrenceville, by Mrs. S. M. Hamill. Addresses were also 


19 State Gazette, of Trenton, July 10, 1844. 
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given by the Rev. Mr. Cuyler, of Burlington, and Mr. Lyon, of 
the Princeton Seminary.” 

In commenting upon village life in the late 1840’s, and the 
1850°s, the Rev. Henry A. Harlow, who was a member of the 
faculty of the Lawrenceville Classical and Commercial High 
School, wrote the following amusing description in a letter to 
his niece: 

“T awrenceville, situated on the old road from Trenton to 
Princeton, about six miles from the former and four miles from 
the latter place, is a village, all on one street. It owes what lit- 
tle life it possesses principally to its widely known and well ap- 
preciated high school and female seminary, one located in the 
centre, and the other at the east end of the village. Nothing oc- 
curs to disturb its peaceful quiet, save the occasional dash of a 
Princeton student’s phaeton, the diurnal irruption of the daily 
mail, or the twilight promenades of the members of either 
school, who by some unaccountable but irresistible influence, in 
spite of all precautions, have a mutual attraction toward each 
other, and frequently meet midway.” 

For many years harvest homes conducted by the church were 
banner events at Lawrenceville. The one held in August 1853 
was a two-day celebration. Addresses were given by William I. 
Shreve, the Rev. Mr. Cuyler and Robert Voorhees. The sum of 
$400 was raised to be used for the enlargement of the church 
building.” 

New Year’s Day of 1869 was cold and stormy, but despite 
the weather the inhabitants of the village gathered at the home 
of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Gosman, to welcome the new year 
and at the same time to celebrate the tenth anniversary of his 
marriage. In commenting upon the event a Trenton newspaper 
said: “In face of a fierce Northeaster, bringing sleet and snow, 
more than a hundred persons were assembled at the parsonage 


20 Newark Daily Advertiser, November 16, 1848. 
21 State Gazette, August 23, 1853. 
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and while the elements were raging without there was much en- 
joyment within.” The pastor and wife were the recipients of 
many gifts.” 

June 15, 1899, was a gala day in old Lawrenceville for it 
was the official opening of trolley service over the newly built 
extension of the Trenton Street Railway Company. Stirred by 
distant lively band music, about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
villagers turned out in Main Street to greet the visitors from 
Trenton. It was a holiday at the Lawrenceville School for 
Boys and the pupils were there in full force. The arrival of 
three cars decked with flags, tri-color bunting, and the red and 
black colors of the school, at the main gateway leading to the 
grounds, brought round after round of cheers and continuous 
applause from the populace. Lawrenceville was no longer de- 
pendent on the slow moving, rattling Bender’s stage wagon for 
a trip to the capital city. Soon after the opening of the electric 
line, the trolley carried the mail to the village, another in- 
novation in quick service. 

Lawrenceville, although not so peaceful or secluded as it 
was before the advent of the automobile, still possesses all the 
charm of comparative quiet and serenity. Unmarred by factory 
and workshop, it is an exclusive residential and academic village, 
steeped in colonial and Revolutionary lore. The church, simple 
in architecture, the outstanding landmark of the settlement, is 
a memorial of early Presbyterianism on whose site “the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick met September 11, 1744, May 21, 1 746, 
October 14, 1747, May 19, 1748, October 12, 1748, May 16, 
1749, May 16, 1750 and October 1, 1750. The Synod of New 
York met there in 1747, and the Synod of New Jersey at a later 
date.v=. 


*? State Gazette, January 5, 1869. 
*8 Woodward and Hageman, History of Burlington and Mercer Counties 


(1883), p. 858. 
Gilbert Tennent, the noted clergyman, preached a sermon on “The Terrors 
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Today Lawrenceville is known far and wide as a school town, 
noted as the home of the Lawrenceville School—the offspring 
of the church. In the field of literature, its campus is the locale 
of Owen Johnson’s school stories, The Varmint, The Eternal 
Boy, The Tennessee Shad and others. The distinguished writer, 
Thornton Wilder, was once a member of the teaching staff. 

The original Jigger Shop, the famous rendezvous of the 
school boys and the general store of Nathaniel Furman, which 
included the postoffice, were two of the leading centers of vil- 
lage life. “Aunt” Emma Conover’s candy store and bakery, 
and Bender’s blacksmith shop were places of lesser activity. 


Harry J. PopMoreE 


of Lord” before the Synod of N.Y., in the Maidenhead Meeting on May 17, 
1747. It was published and advertised for sale. ) 

An expense account reproduced here for Hall’s History of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Trenton (p. 229) reads: “Bought of Abraham Hunt, for the 
use of the congregation when Presbytery sat in Maidenhead: 





Bere Mess DOr Wille "at erste OC Meret Aer mkrye cans onetare £30 
Una MEME STLT SCS UOS Np. ce SU ts Rites es ones Ad. aasiseebconneaste. o4 25 
£55” 


Abraham Hunt was the Trenton merchant who entertained Colonel Rall, 
Hessian commander of the force stationed in that town, on Christmas night, De- 
cember 25, 1776. 
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T last, after seventeen years of waiting, and having had 

meanwhile only transient supplies, the Churches of Maid- 
enhead and Hopewell, combined in one charge, succeeded in 
securing a pastor. He was Robert Orr, a young man who had 
recently come from Ireland. It is supposed that he was the 
Robert Orr who was registered as a student at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1703, a “Scots Hiburnus,” or Scotch Irishman. A call 
was made and was brought before the Presbytery by Mr. Philip 
Ringo of Maidenhead. 

The Presbytery examined Mr. Orr’s credentials and received 
him. Certain ministers were appointed to meet at Maidenhead, 
examine him, and if satisfied, to ordain him. Only two of those 
who had been appointed came, the Rev. Mr. Andrews from 
Philadelphia and the Rev. Mr. Morgan who later became pas- 
tor of the church. But three other clergymen met with them; 
one of these was Jonathan Dickinson of Elizabeth, first Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey. He sat as a corresponding 
member. This is believed to be his first appearance in the Pres- 
bytery he was to join two years later. 

Mr. Orr preached his trial sermon from James 2:24, “Ye 
see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.” And, as the quaint record runs: “He answered several 
interlocutory questions touching theological matters, and gave 
a specimen of his attainments in other parts of learning to good 
approbation, and was then solemnly set apart to the work of 
the ministry, before a numerous assembly.” This ordination 
took place October 20, 1715, and was one of the earliest of the 
first Presbytery of America. 

It is said that Orr lived on the farm occupied by William A. 
Green, now on the Ewing-Lawrence Township boundary. He 
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was pastor for about four years. There is no extant record of 
his work after leaving his first charge. His name does not appear 
on the roll of the Synod after. 1719, so it is probable that he died 
during the following year. 

Enoch Anderson, who appeared in Presbytery in 1716, is 
the first elder of this pastoral charge, as far as can be judged 
from known records. He was one of the grantees in the original 
deed, from which it would be inferred that he was connected 
with Maidenhead, but later he is known to have belonged to the 
Hopewell (now Ewing) congregation. 

There was a vacancy in the pastorate from 1719 until 1721, 
when the Rev. Moses Dickinson, the second pastor, took the 
charge. Mr. Dickinson, born December 12, 1695, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was the son of Hezekiah and Abigail Dickinson. 
He was a younger brother of the first President of the College 
of New Jersey, and a graduate of Yale when the whole senior 
class numbered but five, all of whom entered the gospel min- 
istry. He attended sessions of the Synod in 1722, 1724 and 
1725 (according to the Minutes). Mr. Dickinson continued in 
Maidenhead until June 26, 1727, when he removed to the 
Congregational Church of Norwalk, Connecticut. He continued 
to be its pastor until his death, May 1, 1778, in the 83rd year of 
his age and the 51st year of his ministry.’ 

From 1727 until 1729, Maidenhead was again without a 
pastor. The Rev. Joseph Morgan, son of James Morgan, one of 
the first settlers about 1647 at Pequot, New London, Connecti- 
cut, was the third pastor. Educated at Yale College, he was one 
of the first six graduates of the whole senior class. He was born 
November 6, 1674, and was ordained about 1703. He was pastor 
at Bedford, Westchester County, New York, and also served at 
East Chester from 1700 to 1704; at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
1704-08; and at Freehold 1710-29. In 1729 he accepted the 

1 Hall, History of the First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, N.J. (and ed., 
1912), pp. 23 and 24. 
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call to Maidenhead and resided during his pastorate in the 
homestead one-half mile south of the church on the farm now 
occupied by Morris Hall, formerly owned by George Brearley 
and then Abram Rue. While at Freehold in 1721 he wrote, “In 
Hopewell and Maidenhead 30 miles distant where the Rev. 
Moses Dickinson preaches, there is great increase of the 
Church.” 

Morgan’s irregularities began to be noticed in 1716. He was 
brought before the Presbytery and Synod on a number of oc- 
casions and reprimanded for his “intemperance, dancing and 
astrology.” Complaints were made against him in 1728 which 
were dismissed by the Synod. At least one hearing of the case 
took place in the Maidenhead Church. This is one of the 
earliest, if not actually the earliest trial of a Presbyterian min- 
ister in the history of the Church in America. The testimony 
stands in brief in the old Minutes of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. In 1736 he was suspended by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia but reinstated in 1738.” 

The Rev. Eleazer Wales, then pastor at Millstone, was di- 


rected by Presbytery to supply Maidenhead so far as he was 
able to do so. 


*“Perth-Amboy, July 8. On the 30th of the last Month Wequalia (the Indian 
King) was Executed according to Sentence passed against him, for the Murder 
of Capt. John Leonard. And as said Wequalia had lived a base Inhuman Life, 
and Murdered his own Brother and other Indians formerly, so he died a hardned 
and impenitent Wretch, not shewing the least Remorse for any of the Actions 
of his Vile Life; nor would he own the Murder of said Capt. John Leonard, 
of which he was Notoriously Convicted, for and deservedly suffer’d Death. He 
saved us the Labour of Writing his Confession, having made none; he only bid 
Adieu to the few Indians that Attended him to the Gallows, which were only 
his near Relations, all the other Indians refused to shew him the least Regard. 
When the Sheriff ask’d him, If any of the Ministers should Pray with him be- 
fore he died? He indifferently Answered, They might if they would; and being 
ask’d which of them? he named Mr. Morgan a Presbyterian Minister, and that 
because he was his Neighbor, which he implyed was all the Reason for his Choice. 
There was a great Concourse of People at the Execution, together with two Com- 
panies of the Militia in Arms, in Order to Protect the Sheriff and Officers from 
any Insult of the Mob or Indians.”—T he American Weekly Mercury, New York, 
July 6-13, 1727. New Jersey Archives, First Series, vol. x1, Newspaper Ex- 
tracts, vol. I, 1704-1739. 
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It was during Mr. Morgan’s pastorate that the Ewing 
Church and the First Church of Trenton were separated from 
the Maidenhead Church. To’this period also belongs the first 
list of communicants and officers that has come down, indeed 
the only list compiled during that century. This rare record 
book of the Hopewell Church is entitled, “List of the Com- 
~ municants and Church Officers in the Township of Hopewell, 
Trenton and Maidenhead under the ministry of the Reverend 
Joseph Morgan anno Dno 1733.” 

The Maidenhead list contains but thirty-eight names, in- 
cluding those of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, and Timothy Baker, 
elder. The list follows: 


When 
Admitted 
Mr. Joseph Morgan Novr 25 Stephen Jones 
Mrs. Morgan 1733 Eliezer Morgan 
Timothy Baker (Elder) Sarah Bryant 
Henry Meshan Margaret Morgan 
(Died, Sepbr 20, 1738) 
Ann his wife May 3d William Bryant 
Nehemiah Howel 1734 
Benjamin Wharton 
John Reynolds & Sepr 12 John Smith and 
Mary his wife Hannah his wife 
Mary Brunson William Welling 
Dorothy Vankirk Susannah Baker 
Phebe ‘Temple Edward Hunt 
Kezia Smith Augt 29 Joshua Smith 
Sarah Smith 1735 Thomas Smith 
Aug:31 Jasper Smith Junr Octob Benjamin Stevens 
1733 John Smith 23. Ralph Smith 
John Anderson & Wag 


Ann his wife 
James Scott & 
Hannah his wife 
John Vancliff & 
Hannah his wife 
Eleanor Hunt 
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At this point in the history of the church we reach the period 
(1740 to 1758) of the Great Revival—the period of the Wes- 
leys and Whitfield in England and of Edwards and the Ten- 
nents in America. Maidenhead was very strongly influenced, 
and her pastor was one of the chief evangelists. 

When the question arose of calling a pastor to succeed Mr. 
Morgan, the majority of the Hopewell people wished to call 
the Rev. John Guild who had recently been licensed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia; but a minority there and ap- 
parently a majority in Maidenhead were opposed to this action 
and asked to hear Mr. James Davenport. He was another young 
man just entering the ministry and beginning what proved to 
be a devoted and effective, though somewhat fanatical and 
extravagant career as an evangelist. Mr. Davenport declined 
to come, and the congregations secured in his stead Mr. John 
Rowland, a young Welshman who had recently been licensed 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 

Despite the disapproval of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
the Maidenhead meeting house was kept open to young Row- 
land. He preached also in the neighborhood of Pennington and 
at Amwell. During the first six months, he wrote to a friend 
that there was no marked success, he having striven to convince 
them of their lost and guilty state. Then he changed his method, 
“proclaiming the gracious invitations of the Gospel with im- 
mediate and great results. At Maidenhead, while preaching of 
the Parable of the Net, many were entangled in its meshes.” 
After service, on July 24th, “about fifty persons stopped at 
Christian houses” (presumably for prayer) “and the next day 
the mighty power of God was seen.” 

There was deep religious feeling evoked at Maidenhead on 
the 23rd of August also. The Pennsylvania Journal of Phila- 
delphia, for May 23, 1745, carries this advertisement: “Just 
published and to be sold by the printers hereof ‘A Narrative of 
the Revival and Progress of Religion in the Towns of Hope- 
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well, Amwell and Maidenhead.in New Jersey’ by Rev. John 
Rowland.” 

Gilbert Tennent, the Boanerges (or Son of Thunder) of 
the revival movement in this country, was frequently in the 
village during those days, and a number of the sermons preached 
there have been published. One of these was delivered before 
the Synod of New York which met there in 1749, as it did upon 
other occasions. 

But the period of the Great Revival was also that of the 
Great Schism. This was occasioned by different views regarding 
the educational requirements for men entering the ministry and 
also regarding what was known as “revival” preaching. Maiden- 
head may fairly be called the storm center; not only because it 
was midway between Philadelphia and New York, representing 
the two conflicting Synods, but also because the action of the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick in licensing Mr. Rowland, without the 
required educational qualifications, and that of the Maidenhead 
people and others in receiving him, occasioned the precipitation 
of the conflict. The division ran through the congregation and 
pastoral charge. In the beginning, the New Side party, repre- 
sented by Benjamin Stevens, later one of Mr. Rowland’s elders, 
and John Anderson from Maidenhead, wanted the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia to grant a separate organization. The Old Side 
party in the churches, among whom was Timothy Baker, the 
elder of Maidenhead, were opposed to this action. 

Finally a separate organization was formed in 1744, known 
as the Congregation of Maidenhead and Hopewell, with a 
meeting house about a mile from Pennington. This body was 
unable to secure a pastor until October 31, 1753, when the Rev. 
James Davenport was presented. He was installed October 22, 
1754. All that remains today is the neglected burial ground 
which contains the grave of its one and only pastor, who died in 


1757. 
In 1749 Mr. Rowland died. The two parties gradually grew 
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together and the Synods were formally united in 1758. All par- 
ties throughout the region came under the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick. 

While ministering in Maidenhead Rowland was charged with 
stealing a horse. Tennent appeared as witness in his behalf. He 
was acquitted.* 

The Rev. John Guild was the fourth pastor of the Maiden- 
head flock. Born in Wentham, Massachusetts, in 1712, he was 
ordained November 11, 1741. He served at Maidenhead one- 
fourth of his time until 1758, when all of his talent was re- 
quired by the “Hopewell” (now Pennington) congregation, 
which he served until 1785. i 

John Guild married Charity, daughter of Ralph Hunt from 
the north side of Stony Brook and south of Mount Rose. They 
lived at the “Parsonage Farm” on the west side of Scotch Road. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1734, and licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Philadelphia on September 13, 
1737. He was employed by Hopewell immediately. In the 
Minutes of the Presbytery for April 18, 1769, Maidenhead is 
included among the vacant churches. After being released from 
active service because of ill health, Guild retired to the farm 
where his wife had been born. Here he died July 10, 1787. His 
last appearance in public was at the funeral of his faithful 
friend, Ralph Hart. Guild was too well known as a patriot to 
escape attention from the hostile hands of British soldiers. At 
one time he was forced to flee with his family to Pennsylvania, 
while in the meantime the British ransacked his house, destroyed 
his books and papers, and converted his church into a barracks. 

A Rev. Mr. Lewis supplied the church from 1758 until 1760. 
Then a vacancy existed from 1760 until 1764. The Rev. Enoch 
Green supplied the pulpit from 1764 until 1766 when a vacancy 
again existed until 1769. Maidenhead church was meanwhile 
supplied by the Presbytery. 

* Associated Historians, 4 History of Trenton (2 vols. 1929), Vol. Il, pp. 
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It was toward the close of.this period, in 1764, that the 
oldest part of the present edifice was built. This part constitutes 
the front of the structure as it now stands. Its length was forty- 
five feet, parallel with the road, while its depth, extending 
from the street, was about thirty-two feet. 

In 1769 the First Church of Trenton, Ewing and Maiden- 
head agreed to unite in one pastoral charge, each to have one- 
third of the minister’s time. They called the Rev. Elihu 
Spencer, who became the fifth pastor. He was a relative of the 
Brainards and had worked with them in their Indian Missions. 
Subsequently he had served churches in Elizabeth and else- 
where. He was prominent as a patriot during the Revolutionary 
War, active in church courts and in religious enterprises, and as 
a trustee of the College of New Jersey was zealous and efficient 
in her interests. His pastorate was terminated by his death in 
1784. 

For some time the church had temporary supplies; Dr. 
Ashbel Green, then a young instructor in Princeton College, 
frequently serving it during the years 1784 to 1790. The 
records of the Presbytery for April 25, 1787, mention “Dr. 
Witherspoon supplying at Maidenhead when convenient to 
himself.” 

In 1787 the church was incorporated, the trustees taking the 
title of “Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in the Township 
of Maidenhead in the County of Hunterdon and State of New 
Jersey.” 

The sixth pastor was the Rev. James Francis Armstrong, who 
was called to Trenton in 1786 and had begun to serve as pastor 
some time thereafter. There was difficulty in raising a sufficient 
sum for his support, and in 1790, Maidenhead, which had at 
intervals been supplied by Mr. Armstrong, offered to pay one- 
half of his salary of $200 on condition of receiving one-half of 
his time. This arrangement was agreed to by all parties. 

The people of Maidenhead bought Mr. Armstrong a black 
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horse. Whether this was a present or was in payment for his 
services 1s not evident from the record. The salary was raised 
by annual subscription and was generally paid by individuals to 
the minister, taking his receipts which were turned in to the 
treasurer in payment of subscriptions. The payments were 
frequently made in farm commodities. Settlements for salary 
were usually a year or two in arrears. 

The Rev. Mr. Armstrong was born in West Nottingham, 
Maryland. He was graduated from Princeton in 1773. In 1776 
he united with the New Brunswick Presbytery. Two years later 
he was made chaplain in the Second Brigade of Maryland. 
When Trenton required all of Mr. Armstrong’s time in 1806, 
plans were made to call another pastor. This was the first full- 
time pastor for Maidenhead. He died in 1816. 

On June 10, 1807, the Rev. Isaac Vanarsdale Brown was 
installed as the seventh pastor. During his pastorate the name 
of the village was changed from Maidenhead to Lawrenceville 
in honor of Captain Lawrence. Records of the session begin 
with the date of his installation. He states that fact on the title 
page of the Session Book and adds the quotation, “Let all things 
be done decently and in order.” Dr. Brown was pastor for 
twenty-two years with a salary of $600 per year. During his 
pastorate the church made steady progress in all departments of 
church activity. Near the close of his pastorate, in 1827, there 
was a marked religious revival, as a result of which nearly fifty 
persons united with the church. The Narrative of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for 1828, in its Minutes 
for that year, alludes by name to this church as among those 
signally blessed during the preceding year. The church reported 
140 members, at the close of the pastorate of Dr. Brown, al- 
most a hundred more than when he assumed the charge.* 


* Born Nov. 4, 1784, the Rev. I. V. Brown was of Huguenot descent. He was 
graduated from Princeton College in 1802. He studied Theology under Dr. John 
Woodhull of Freehold. Of a literary turn of mind, Rev. Mr. Brown was the au- 
thor of several religious works. He was one of the original members of the 
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It was in this period that Jasper Smith, prominent lawyer of 
Maidenhead, died in 1813, at his residence, ““The Birches,” 
which stood on the site of the present Town Hall. Having no 
direct descendants, he left a considerable legacy to Maidenhead 
Church. The will, considered by authorities to be a masterpiece 
in construction, is in parts unusual in the extreme. In the in- 
teresting preamble to the clause containing his bequest to the 
congregation he gives his views with regard to the influence of 
the church, and also as to the obligation of churches to support 
their ministers in a manner consistent with the dignity of their 
office. He provided for “suitable mourning clothes to be given 
Dr. Brown so that he may appear decent at my [J. Smith’s] 
funeral.” 

In 1810 Dr. Brown opened a classical school in his home. 
(later known as the White property, but recently torn down). 
His private pupils were accommodated in the gallery of the 
church, for the use of which he paid the trustees $30 yearly. 

On February 25, 1820, the name of the church was changed 
to “Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in the Township of 
Lawrence, in the County of Hunterdon and State of New 
Jersey.” 

Dr. Brown left the Church at Maidenhead December 9, 
1828, and died on April 19, 1861. For forty-five years he was 
a trustee of Princeton University. 

The eighth pastor, the Rev. Henry Axtell came to the church 
directly from the seminary. He was ordained June 16, 1830, 
the first ordination that had taken place in the church since that 
of Mr. Orr in 1716. 

The session, evidently at the request of Mr. Axtell, advised 
the congregation to unite with him in making the Monday pre- 
ceding his ordination and installation a day of private fasting 
and prayer. He remained only five years, leaving to accept a 


American Bible Society and one of the founders of the American Colonization 
Society. 
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call to Orange, New Jersey. During his pastorate the church 
began to observe the Communion three times a year instead of 
twice as heretofore. During this period also, in 1833, a side of 
the building was removed and an addition made that extended 
it to sixty feet. 

The Rev. Joseph Mahan, the ninth pastor, also began his 
ministry in this church, coming in 1836 and receiving ordination 
at the hands of the Presbytery of New Brunswick. The marked 
feature of his ministry was a revival in February and March 
1842. That year fifty-one members were received upon profes- 
sion of faith, and six by certificate. 

In that year also, the case of the heirs of Jasper Smith to 
recover the parsonage property he had willed to the church was 
brought into court. In short, the trial opened in the old Mercer 
County Court House, Trenton, on December 27, and the fol- 
lowing day the case was decided in favor of the trustees and 
congregation. 

Israel Stevens, one of the elders in the early years of the 
century, died in 1849. He had ceased to act several years before 
his death, but he had been a faithful elder for nearly fifty years. 
Caleb Smith Green of “Cherry Grove,” another of the early 
elders, ceased to act in 1848. His death occurred in 18 Srvble 
was a member of the church for half a century and during most 
of that time he served it both as trustee and elder. 

A record in the Session Book tells of speakers visiting 
Lawrenceville, during this pastorate, with a view to enlisting the 
interest of the congregation in religious work further afield, 
especially along educational lines; also of systematic arrange- 
ments being made for the benevolent contributions of the 
church. There are references also to meetings held at Grove’s 
School House, at Cold Soil (now Rosedale) and at other points. 

The pastorate of Mr. Mahan was terminated in 1848. 
Between that year and 1850, the Rev. M. B. Hope served the 
congregation for a brief period. He asked that he be released 
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from his duties because “being chased by so many ladies is more 
than I can stand.” 

The tenth pastor was Dr. Abraham Gosman, who accepted a 
call to the church in May, 1851. He was ordained in the 
Lawrenceville Church, and the whole of his life as a minister 
Was spent in its service. His close association with Princeton 
Seminary, serving it both as director and trustee, his active 
participation in the work of the Presbytery, the Synod and the 
Assembly, as well as his other connections, increased the con- 
tacts of his congregation and enlarged their range of interests. 
His ministry was eminently blessed and helpful. He held a 
large place in the hearts of those to whom he ministered, and a 
position of great respect and influence in the community. 

Mrs. Gosman was Letitia Nassau, daughter of Hannah 
Hamill and Dr. Charles Nassau (Head of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary). The Gosmans had five daughters: Jane, Isabelle, 
Letitia, Lida and Mary, and one son, Charles. 

During Dr. Gosman’s ministry it was a frequent sight to see 
him driving, with his coachman and team of horses, on his round 
of visits throughout the community. On one occasion, as the 
back wheels passed over the Shabbakonk Creek Bridge, the 
structure collapsed. It was a narrow escape indeed for the min- 
ister. 

Dr. Samuel Hamill, Headmaster of the Lawrenceville Pre- 
paratory School, had been instrumental in bringing his good 
friend, Dr. Gosman, to Lawrenceville. In 1853, Dr. Hamill, 
feeling that he could better serve the school as a minister, was 
ordained in the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 

Before coming to Lawrenceville, Dr. Gosman had taught 
Hebrew at Princeton Theological Seminary. He was a fine 
scholar, translating parts of Genesis and Numbers and all of 
Deuteronomy in Schaff?s American Edition of the Lange Com- 
mentary. He also wrote the Introduction. Dr. Gosman wrote 
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the section from Samuel to the Captivity in Alexander’s History 
of the Israelitish Nations. 

In 1879, Dr. Gosman served as Moderator of the Synod of 
New Jersey. Five years later his good friend, Dr. Hamill, occu- 
pied the chair as Moderator. In 1895, Dr. Gosman was retired 
as Pastor Emeritus. He died January 5, 1899 at his home, “The 
Birches,” the estate Jasper Smith had willed to the church. 

During his pastorate the church was incorporated in 1871 
under its present name: “The Presbyterian Church of Law- 
renceville, Mercer County.” 

In 1875 the communicant members numbered 202, the 
scholars in Sunday-school 175, and the value of the church 
property was estimated at $40,000. 

A tablet to Dr. Gosman’s memory was dedicated on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, on the spot where that 
service had taken place. 

The eleventh pastor was the Rev. Samuel McLanahan who 
was installed October 27, 1895. Born in Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, on February 12, 1853, he was the son of James Craig and 
Sarah Kennedy McLanahan. Mr. McLanahan prepared for 
college at the Chambersburg Academy and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1873. He attended Union and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminaries and was graduated from the latter 
in 1876. 

Mr. McLanahan’s first charge was the Presbyterian Church 
of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, where he was ordained in June 
1877. In 1880 he organized the Lafayette Square Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland, where he was pastor until 
1893. 

Mr. McLanahan spent the next two years in Baltimore 
actively engaged in the work of the Presbytery and Synod. An 
important part of this work was connected with ministering to 
the foreign population, which the rising tide of immigration 
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from Eastern Europe was bringing in great numbers to our 
eastern cities. 

Soon after coming to the Synod of New Jersey, Mr. McLana- 
han was given the responsibility of directing the work for the 
foreign-born. He became an authority on the numbers and 
distribution of immigrants in this country, the religious work 
done for them, and their racial distinctions and European back- 
eround. He published many reports and articles along this line, 
and was the author of a handbook which was widely used. 

Mr. McLanahan continued as pastor until June 27, 1911, 
when he was released from his charge to accept the new office of 
Superintendent of Synodical Home Missions. 

During his ministry the old Session House was torn down 
and the brick Chapel erected on the same site. The church cele- 
brated its 200th anniversary, and the present manse was built to 
provide living quarters for the minister and his family. The 
parsonage farm had long since been leased to Mr. George R. 
Cook of Trenton. 

In 1877, Mr. McLanahan married Maud Imbrie of Green- 
castle. They had one son, James Craig. Mrs. McLanahan died 
in 1884. He was married in 1889 to Mary Minor Latane of 
Baltimore. They had four sons, all of whom grew up in Law- 
renceville and were leaders in the church. 

Mr. McLanahan “died in harness November 3, 1912, as he 
was getting the measure of his new task.” His grave is in the 
family plot in the Cedar Hill Cemetery, Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Because of his scholarly attainments, his quiet dignity and his 
deep inner convictions, Mr. McLanahan was a spiritual force 
in the pulpit and in the community. His warm friendships with 
the faculty of Lawrenceville School brought school and village 
into an ever closer relationship. Even after Edith Memorial 
Chapel was built on the campus, members of the faculty came 
regularly to Commmunion Services in the church and gave Mr. 
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McLanahan hearty support in the Sunday-school and other 
church groups. 

With a cultivated mind, a keen sense of humor and a quiet 
charm, Mrs. McLanahan was an ideal helpmate for her hus- 
band. She and Mr. McLanahan were wont to pay country calls 
together, and their gentle presence was a healing power in the 
sick room and in the home of the bereaved. 

Modest in the extreme, Mr. McLanahan with his gentle 
bearing has nevertheless left a deep impression through the 
years. A member of one of his young people’s classes for pros- 
pective communicants has said that the memory of Mr. McLana- 
han continues to be a guiding principle in his life. This devoted 
pastor’s love of his Master and of his brother truly made him a 
man of God. | 

The twelfth pastor was the Rev. Samuel K. Polk who was 
born at Pocomoke City, Maryland, December 27, 1866. He was 
one of ten children of the Rev. Joseph L. Polk and Mary 
Wilson Polk. Of this large family, two entered the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church—Samuel and Thomas. 

Samuel prepared for college at Newark Academy, Delaware. 
He entered Lafayette College with the class of 1887, and was 
graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1890. Im- 
mediately following his graduation from the Seminary he was 
called to be pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Chanceford, 
York County, Pennsylvania. Here he was ordained to the gospel 
ministry that same year, 1890. In his first pastorate he met his 
future wife, Mary Ames. They were married September 14, 
1893. Of this union three children were born. Two are living, 
Rebekah, now Mrs. Paul Dietz of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
James M. Polk of Lithia Springs, Georgia. 

Mr. Polk served the Chanceford Church until 1893, the 
Gainesville Presbyterian Church, Texas, 1893-95, the Edding- 
ton Presbyterian Church, Pennsylvania, 1895-1 904, the West 
Nottingham, Colora, Maryland, 1904-12, and Lawrenceville, 
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1912-23. Mr. Polk came to the village in March 1912, and was 
installed May 1, 1912. 

In 1918 he obtained leave of absence from the Lawrence- 
ville Church and volunteered for service in France with the 
Y.M.C.A. He was sent across almost immediately and became 
director of athletics at Gondercourt. In serving “the boys” he 
was absolutely fearless and forgetful of self, although often in 
grave danger. 

In the summer of 1914 a number of residents of the Brearley 
Hill neighborhood met at Mr. Conover Brearley’s home and 
beneath the shade of the trees organized a Sunday-school under 
the supervision of Mr. Polk. The scholars and teachers met at 
various homes and at the Eldridge Park School until they were 
able to build the basement of the present church. During these 
early years Mr. Polk secured student pastors from Princeton 
Seminary to direct the work. 

Ably assisted by his devoted wife, he carried the campaign 
for the Kingdom into every corner of the parish. He was a good 
mixer and soon became the best known man in this section. The 
church showed the results of such consecrated and vigorous ef- 
fort. Membership increased and the spirit of service increased. 

Mr. Polk renewed the activities at Rosedale through Sunday- 
school services. Baker’s Basin Chapel took a new lease on 
life with renewed interest in the Sunday-school, the organization 
of a Boy Scout Troop, and with many baptisms and new mem- 
bers through the Communion Services held there. 

Although an able preacher of the Word, Samuel Polk was 
pre-eminent as friend and pastor. His fellowmen intuitively 
recognized the man within, and gave to him their trust and 
confidence. His frankness, sincerity and sympathy broke down 
all barriers of reserve and opened up to him the secrets of the 
human heart. | 

As a presbyter he sought to exercise that fidelity which the 
larger interests of the Church demand. Very seldom was he 
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absent from a meeting of Presbytery or Synod and in the some- 
times irksome committee work he assumed his full share of the 
burden of responsibility. He served as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick from 1919-20. 

Mr. Polk was an active member of Lawrenceville Grange 
#170 P. of H. and served as Chaplain of the organization from 
1913 until his death in 1923. When accepting his office, Mr. 
Polk remarked, “I consider this not only an honor to me person- 
ally, but more an honor to the Church that I serve.” 

Mrs. Polk died December 20, 1922, and a few weeks there- 
after Mr. Polk suffered a heart attack and died suddenly on 
January 12, 1923. A deeply bereaved congregation gathered 
for the funeral service in Lawrenceville Church on January 
15. Interment for both Mr. and Mrs. Polk was at West Notting- 
ham, Maryland, beside their elder son, Joseph. Mr. Polk died 
at the early age of fifty-seven. But he had given thirty-three of 
those years to the Ministry of the Gospel.° 

Through Mr. Polk’s influence two boys of the church, Ed- 
ward Shields Hendrickson and Charles Relstab Howell, entered 
the ministry. 

During Mr. Polk’s absence from the church in 1918-19 and 
his period of service overseas in World War I, the pulpit was 
supplied by Dr. William Woolverton, a retired minister living 
in Stockton, New Jersey. He had attended Lawrenceville 
Preparatory School in 1869-72, was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1876 and from Princeton Seminary in 1880. His 
pastorates included Trenton, New Jersey, Bedford Springs, 
Pennsylvania, and Boonton, New Jersey. Ill health compelled 
him to give up active pastoral work in r9or. He returned to his 
family home in Stockton where he spent the remainder of his 
life serving actively in the Presbytery and in supplying many 
churches as interim pastor. He died August 29, 1946. Dr. 
Woolverton had a very warm interest in the Lawrenceville 
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Church and its people. All who knew him loved and revered 
him. 

The thirteenth shepherd of this flock was the Rev. Parke 
Richards who was born in Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 
on August 1, 1875. He prepared for college at Susquehanna 
Collegiate Institute, Towanda, Pennsylvania. He entered La- 
fayette College in 1899, taught in West Pittston High School 
and read law from 1898 until 1900. Mr. Richards received his 
A.B. from Lafayette in 1902, completing three years’ work in 
two years. He received his M.A. from Princeton University 
in 1904 and in the same year was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Lackawanna. During the summer of 1904 he 
supplied the First Church at Watertown, New York. 

Mr. Richards’? maternal and paternal grandfathers were 
elders in the Presbyterian Church of Newton, New Jersey, and 
from this region they emigrated in covered wagons to a town 
of the same name, Newton, Pennsylvania, where they organ- 
ized the Presbyterian Church and the Newton Academy. His 
father, P. K. Richards, was an elder in the Newton (Penna.) 
Church and later in the West Pittston Presbyterian Church. 

In 1905 Mr. Richards was graduated from Princeton Semi- 
nary. He served as Assistant to Dr. W. Beatty Jennings in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, Michigan, from 1905-06, 
was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Plymouth, Penn- 
sylvania, from 1906-10, of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Waverly, New York, from 1910-17, and of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Beacon, New York, 1917-23. 

Mr. Richards accepted the call to Lawrenceville in September 

1923, and shortly thereafter the church celebrated its 225th 
anniversary. During his pastorate the chapel was enlarged and 
the church itself entirely redecorated. Keenly interested in 
religious education, Mr. Richards organized the first Daily 
Vacation Bible School in the summer of 1925, and through the 
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years this has grown and flourished until today it is a power in 
the church. 

The first plans for the present celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary were laid by Mr. Richards, who named the chairman 
and committees for the celebration. 

In 1910 Mr. Richards married Lois Richmond Tracy of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. They had four sons, all graduates of the 
Lawrenceville School and Princeton University. The eldest, 
Parke Richards, Jr., is now a chemist in the Hoffman LaRoche 
Co., Nutley, New Jersey; Frederick Tracy Richards is a civil 
engineer with the Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia; Donald 
Kirtland Richards is a chemist with the Merck Co., Rahway, 
New Jersey; and Robert Wadsworth Richards is a civil engineer 
with the Budd Co., Philadelphia. A graduate of Vassar, Mrs. 
Richards won the hearts of all in Lawrenceville by her ability, 
her consecration and her rare charm. 

Mr. Richards’ long ministry of twenty-three years in the 
Lawrenceville Church came to a close in 1946. After a lengthy 
illness he died in the Princeton Hospital, November 7, 1946. 
He rests in the cemetery on the hill. A man of scholarly tastes, 
he manifested always a deep devotion to duty. 

The Rev. Arthur Frederick Ewert came to Lawrenceville 
as Interim Supply in October 1946 and continued here until 
June 1947 when he left to take up his duties as Pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Jacksonville, Illinois. 

During World War I, Dr. Ewert served in the U.S. Army 
as a chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant. In World War II, 
he again served as chaplain, reaching his full colonelcy. Or- 
dained in 1914, he has served Presbyterian churches in White 
Hall, Chicago, Danville, and Peoria, Illinois. He served as 
Vice-President of Illinois College from 1929-31 and is at the 
present time in Jacksonville, Illinois, where his father once 
served as pastor. 

While at Lawrenceville Dr. Ewert did much to awaken the 
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spiritual life of the community. A devout Christian and an 
eloquent speaker, Dr. Ewert was admired and respected by all. 

The Rev. M. Allen Kimble came to the Lawrenceville 
Church on September 1, 1947. He was installed as its fourteenth 
pastor on October 16, 1947, by the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Born in Sussex, New Jersey, October 30, 1920, Mr. Kimble 
was graduated from Sussex High School in 1938. He received 
his A.B. at Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Following 
graduation he attended Law School at the University of Vir- 
ginia. After a year’s study he withdrew to accept a position with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington, D.C. 

During World War II, Mr. Kimble served with the U.S. 
Navy. On May 24, 1944, he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton from which he was graduated in 1946. On August 
28, 1945 he married Sara Elizabeth Rogers of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, a graduate of Wheaton. They have one daugh- 
ter, Carolyn. 

Upon finishing his seminary work, Mr. Kimble accepted the 
position of assistant pastor of the Presbyterian Church in West- 
field, New Jersey, a congregation of some 2,500 members, and 
was here ordained to the ministry on October 9, 1946. He 
served as assistant pastor for fourteen months when he accepted 
the call to become pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Law- 
renceville. 

Under Mr. Kimble the church has enjoyed a rejuvenation. 
Sixty members were added to the church roll in the first six 
months of his ministry; the Christian Endeavor Society for the 
youth twelve to eighteen years of age has shown renewed in- 
terest and an increase in activity and enrollment; a Young 
Adult Group for those over eighteen was organized in October 
1947 and is rapidly becoming one of the more active organiza- 
tions in church work; also a minister of music has been secured 
to reorganize and direct the musical program of the church. 
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Under Mr. Kimble’s direction and inspiration the 250th Anni- 
versary Fund Drive was launched and successfully concluded 
in March to raise $23,500 for repairs to and improvement of all 
church property, equipment for Sunday-school and Young 
People’s work, liquidation of outstanding interest-bearing notes, 
and to finance the celebration of the 250th Anniversary. 
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CHAPTER VII 
The (Church and the School 


ie 1948 the Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church has reached 
the extraordinary age of 250 years and in the same year the 
Lawrenceville School has come to its 138th year. This venerable 
old church is one of the oldest of its denomination in the United 
States, while the school, founded in 18 10, is the oldest boarding 
school in the state and one of the oldest in the country still 
maintaining a national enrollment among its more than five 
hundred students. Considering the long record of service of 
these two esteemed institutions, which have co-existed in Law- 
renceville for so long a period, it is highly appropriate that the 
friendly and intimate relations between the two be given due 
recognition in this volume. 

This cordial and mutually beneficial relationship is entirely 
natural to two institutions whose service to the community and 
nation has for so long been almost identical. However, the 
affinity of the two has a special significance in the fact that one 
institution gave birth to the other. In 1807 the Rev. Isaac Van- 
arsdale Brown came to Maidenhead as pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church. He was the church’s seventh minister and its 
first on full time. A graduate of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton University) in 1802, he first studied medicine but 
finally turned to the ministry. 

The new minister lived in the White home which, until re- 
cently, stood opposite the present Foundation House. There 
were only fifty in his congregation, and his salary was $600 per 
year, much of which was paid in kind. He was soon perforce 
looking about for other means of support. He started with silk- 
worms, but they failed to offer the desired additional income. 
Dr. Brown had long seen the need of a good classical school 
and to this worthy end he now devoted himself. Eager at first 
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to add to his security and the welfare of his flock, he brought 
his scholarly attainments and pious character to the simultaneous 
administration of two large tasks, the first headmaster of the 
Academy of Maidenhead and the seventh pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church. 
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THE WAYSIDE HOUSE 
This quaint old dwelling is now owned by the Lawrenceville School. 
Tradition says that it was once a tavern. 

That the properties of the church and the school were almost 
adjacent served further to unite them in their service to the 
community. The present house of worship had been erected in 
1764. The school, incorporated in 1808, was first directed by 
five trustees, who for the sum of $25 purchased the first prop- 
erty owned by the school, the land on which the Hamill House 
now stands. 
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Both church and school felt the impetus of the devout char- 
acter of their administrator. That which benefited the town 
also benefited the school. We find Dr. Brown forming a com- 
mittee to enforce the Puritan Sabbath Law against teams and 
stages that passed on the Great Road on which both church and 
school fronted. Likewise, his consecrated devotion to the pulpit 
caused Dr. Brown to urge Bible study in the school. Adopted 
then, it is still a part of Lawrenceville’s curriculum. The 
emphasis on piety, so prominent in Dr. Brown’s conduct of the 
school, is reflected in a letter of a pupil written to a friend in 
1819: 

The school which I attend consists of twenty-five scholars, of whom 
five, including myself, are preparing for the ministry; the rest are wild, 
giddy-headed boys. I am pleasantly situated in an agreeable family and 
have two room-mates, of whom one is a pious, humble Christian and I 
think as suitable a companion for me as could be found. He is about 
three weeks ahead of me in pursuit of the same subject. In the summer 
season this will be a beautiful spot. Yesterday morning, early, I walked 
into the fields and found a refreshing time for my soul. 

The same spirit is clearly seen in a letter written by Dr. 
Samuel D. Gross, who attended the school in 1824: 


‘The number of pupils is upwards of fifty, more than half of whom are 
boarders in this house. Mrs. Brown is a noble woman, who keeps close 
watch upon the welfare of the inmates. Grace is said at every meal; and, 
although there is occasionally a little disorderly conduct, the establish- 
ment, in the main, is conducted with the greatest propriety and decorum. 
On the Sabbath every boy is expected to attend church, and Dr. Brown’s 
prayers and sermons are often fatiguingly long and uninteresting. 

It was natural that Dr. Brown should see to it that his boys 
were in church every Sunday. For years they occupied the two 
balconies of the church. When the growth of the school forced 
Dr. Brown to resign as pastor, the trustees of the church con- 
ferred with him upon the accommodation “of his students in the 
church and to prevent as far as practicable injury being done by 
the latter to the seats.” Thereafter the school paid $30 a year to 
the church for the use of its gallery by the scholars. In 1822 
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a Bible Society was formed, and 1832 a Temperance Society had 
on its rolls citizens and boys alike. 

In 1829 Dr. Brown took the first step toward Lawrenceville’s 
“house system” which has made the school so famous. To carry 
through this enlarged program he resigned as pastor but still 
retained an active interest in the church. So great was the 
growth and success of the school that he increased both its 
faculty and equipment to a marked degree. But at no time did 
he allow his enthusiastic devotion to the church to decrease. His 
close connection with the College of New Jersey and the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary served to enhance his value to the 
community as a former pastor. In 1834 Dr. Brown sold the 
school to Mr. Phillips for $8,500. His last years were spent in 
teaching, preaching and writing. During this period he ap- 
peared more than once in the pulpit of the church. He at- 
tended Lawrenceville’s semi-centennial in 1860. In 1898, at the 
bi-centennial celebration of the Lawrenceville Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. Samuel McLanahan paid high tribute in an 
historical address to Dr. Brown as pastor and headmaster. 

With a start so auspicious and harmonious, the amicable 
relations between the church and school extended down through 
the years. The various headmasters have united with the many 
pastors to keep alive a spirit of friendliness and co-operation 
which has distinguished Lawrenceville among college and 
school towns. 

In 1849, when Dr. Samuel Hamill was headmaster and Dr. 
Gosman was pastor, General Woodhull wrote of his days in 
the school: 


On Sunday mornings we went to the Lawrenceville Church, sitting 
in the gallery on the right as one entered. It always amused me to see 
the collection taken up in black velvet purses, something like a small 
scoop-net, at the extremity of very long poles which were passed with 
great skill down the pews. The Seminary girls sat beneath us and so, 
unfortunately, were invisible. In the afternoon we had lessons in the 
Bible and a lecture. In the evening we would go to service in the 
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lecture-room of the Church. As we grew older and found the older 
Seminary girls had that habit we generally wanted to go. 


In another letter of Dr. Duryee we see how large the church 
loomed in the life of the Lawrenceville School boy: 


Sundays were kept in the old Presbyterian way. All day we were 
kept on bounds, morning prayers were longer and a protracted Sunday 
School held in the afternoon. In the evening Church service was held 
in the Oratory. At 10 o'clock in the morning, bell taps called the boys 
to the village church and we assembled in pairs on the roadway between 
Hamill house and the school building. Then, led by Drs. Samuel and 
Hugh Hamill and two teachers, we marched to church, two teachers 
closing the procession. We occupied hard benches with very low per- 
pendicular backs. . .. Good Dr. Gosman, the minister, doubtless proved 
to us the truth of every statement in the Westminster Catechism and 
much besides. 


Under the same regime, that of Samuel Hamill, we find 
the school and the church working together. A Bible Society had 
been formed in the school and in its minutes we read: 

Having according to the directions of the society explored the town- 
ship of Lawrence, we found 28 families destitute of a copy of the sacred 
scriptures, all of whom we have supplied. A large number of these 
families have been living for years without the Bible, while their chil- 
dren, growing up in ignorance, and that, too, in the midst of a Christian 
community. Time will not allow us to mention the circumstances of 
these families. Many of them were not able to purchase Bibles, and ac- 
cordingly we presented them with Bibles, as we had been instructed by 
the society to do so. A majority of them are colored families, and some 
of them unable to read, but still they might have the Bible read to them 
if it is found in their dwellings. 

In 1864, during the Civil War, nine boys, stirred to action 
by the nearness of the Southern troops, ran away from school 
and got as far as Philadelphia, where they tried to enlist. Head- 
master and pastor united in their efforts to secure the boys’ re- 
turn, and soon the nine were in school again. They wondered 
naturally what severe form of discipline would fall on their 
heads for this great infraction of rules. But Dr. Hamill gathered 
the boys and in a masterly address taught them that “duty to 
country under every condition of life is the supreme obligation.” 
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School was resumed, no serious discipline was inflicted, and the 
class of 1864 was graduated with Commencement Exercises, as 
usual, in the village church. 

In 1895, under the administration of Dr. James Cameron 
Mackenzie, we find the unity of purpose of both the school and 
the church recognized on a broader basis. A prominent Presby- 
terian magazine, The Church at Home and Abroad, identified 
the aims of the church with those of the school in this wise: 


A liberal education has been defined as consisting in such a course of 
training as is best calculated to develop and cultivate the mental and 
moral faculties, and prepare youth for discharging honorably and ef- 
ficiently the business of after life. . . . If we could find a school in which 
such a system prevails it would be just the school in which we would 
wish to have our candidates for the ministry trained. We shall not pre- 
tend to decide what school deserves this distinction; but it is perfectly 
proper that we should say that the Lawrenceville School, established 
through the munificence of the legatees of Mr. John C. Green, is a 
prominent candidate for the honor... . 

At the Lawrenceville School the day opens with religious services at 
the chapel, and closes with family prayer in each of the masters’ houses. 
There is a Tuesday evening meeting for instruction in the cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian religion; and a Thursday evening school 
prayer-meeting, at which the attendance is voluntary. Every Sunday 
there is a service at 10:30 A.M. and 5 P.M. It is plain that a master of 
deeply religious feelings has abundant opportunity to make lasting im- 
pressions for good upon the pupils under his care. 


Dr. Simon J. McPherson, headmaster from 1899 to 1919, 
was a man of such qualities that he has been described as the 
pastor and master. It is natural, therefore, to find him in 
complete cooperation with the Rev. Samuel McLanahan, then 
pastor of the church. The kindly and ceaseless assistance which 
he offered to the church, both by his presence in the congregation 
and capable advice on numerous occasions, further cemented the 
relations of village and school. Of his remarkable wife, Mrs. 
McPherson, a master has written: “Mrs. McPherson was 
particularly interested in church work and gave unstintingly 
of her time and strength to the Missionary Society of the village 
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church. In fact, her devotion to the work of this society and her 
unfailing thoughtfulness of the people in the village in general 
won for her not only a remarkable measure of respect and esteem 
but a place of warm affection in their hearts.” 

This harmony of purpose and disposition is present today. 
In 1947 the church called the Rev. M. Allen Kimble to fill 
the pulpit vacated by the death of the Rev. Parke Richards. Dr. 
Allan V. Heely, now headmaster of the school, at once offered 
Mr. Kimble an opportunity to teach Religion, which is still a 
required subject in the school’s curriculum. Mr. Kimble saw in 
this offer an additional opportunity for warm fellowship between 
school and church and gladly accepted. His close association, 
thus acquired, with Dr. Adam Craig, school minister, and with 
other men of the faculty, has greatly increased the amity existing 
between the congregation and members of the faculty. 

Such understanding and good will, enduring for 138 years, 
is indeed a noteworthy demonstration of what can be done when 
a Christian church and a Christian school unite in the high 
purpose of Christian living. 


RosBert S. HENDRICKSON 
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THE GOSMAN MISSION BAND 


HE first meeting of the Mission Band was held in the 

Session room on Saturday afternoon, May 18, 1872. Miss 
Isabella Nassau told about an African girl named Ebalion, 
called in English “Nellie Blythe.” She was chosen as the child 
to be educated by the Band. Each member paid a “Fee of Initia- 
tion,” twenty-five cents per member to the Treasurer, also dues 
of two cents per month. 

At the second meeting held on July 5th, Miss Nassau read 
some letters from native African boys; letters were also read 
from the little magazine entitled Woman’s Work for Woman. 

At the third meeting, September 14, 1872, the matter of a 
suitable name for the Mission Band was brought up, and it was 
decided to call the society “The Gosman Mission Band” in 
honor of the pastor, the Rev. Abraham Gosman. 

Meetings continued every two months. The Band was re- 
ported to the parent society in Philadelphia, and financial 
obligations for the work of missions were assumed. 

Two meetings, with the small attendance of ten (out of 26 
members), were followed by an extra meeting the following 
Saturday at the home of the Secretary, Miss Louisa White. 
To keep up the attendance, a rule of the society was adopted 
that all members failing to attend all the meetings should pay 
a fine of five cents. 

At the end of the first year the society had grown to 38 
members, $20 had been raised and sent to the Women’s Board 
of Missions in Philadelphia. Then followed weekly meetings 
to prepare for a Fair to be held in June, the proceeds of which 
amounted to $48. 
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In 1874, a concert was held in May which resulted in $50. 
In November of that year, a box was sent to Miss Isabella Nas- 
sau who had returned to her mission field in Africa. It contained 
various articles for her work and for her comfort. 

The first list of members is as follows: 


Maggie Applegate Minnie McDaniels 
Anna Berrien Anna Hendrickson 
E. H. Blythe Tillie Matthews 
Lily Blythe Jennie Gosman 
Mary Caldwell Belle Gosman 
Maggie Campbell Martha Potter 
Tillie Clendenning Lou Berrien 

Kate Cornew Mary Phillips 
Annie Cornew Annette Higgins 
Laura Dumont Louise White 
Emma Dumont Carrie Hunt 

Alice Imlay Allie Rue 

Sarah Hall Nettie Hutchinson 
Lizzie Hendrickson Lizzie White 
Matilda Hendrickson Jennie Phillips 
Annie Morrell Lily Phillips 

Bella Nassau May Phillips 

Susie Orem Minnie Zerwick 
Rebecca Rue Martie White 
Carrie Rouse Mrs. G. H. Morrell 
Kate Morrell Lizzie Rue 


The first President of the Band was Miss Lily Blythe; fol- 


lowing her in this office came 


Mrs. G. H. Morrell Miss Belle Gosman 
Miss Carrie Hunt Miss Anna Hendrickson 
Miss Susan Thum Miss Letitia Gosman 
Miss Lily Phillips Miss Mary ‘Titus 

Miss Lizzie Rue Miss Eleanor DeWitt 
Miss Jennie Gosman Mrs. Thomas C. Hill 


Miss Elizabeth Hendrickson 
Miss Mary Hafner, although nominally Vice-President, was 
in effect President for a year and a half, having had during that 
time full responsibility for the Band, because of the illness of 
the President. 
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At first the Band met only once in two months, but for the 
greater part of its life the meetings were held once a month. It 
was always the custom to open the meeting with devotional 
exercises, but sometimes the remainder of the time was spent in 
a formal] presentation of the monthly topic by the President and 
others; again, the meeting would be more of a social, informal 
character, although the missionary topic was the theme for 
discussion while the members worked at plain sewing or fancy- 
work, the articles thus made to be sold for the Band. Sometimes 
a missionary would address the meetings, or one of the members 
of the Women’s Society. 

The Band contributed to a particular African girl or boy, then 
later the money was sent for a scholarship in the school at 
Baraka, Africa. In 1881 the Band sent $40 to Dr. Robert Hamill 
Nassau to purchase a boat to be used in his work. This boat was 
called “The Swan” and was much needed by the missionaries, 
as most of their traveling was done by water. 

Meetings continued to be held monthly, and in 1905 we read 
in the minutes that they were held in the homes of the members. 
The officers for that year were 


President Miss Edith B. DeCou 
Vice President Miss Sarah T. Risdon 
‘Treasurer Miss Mary Hafner 
Editor of Missionary Journal Miss Louise Furman 


Collectors Miss Susie Cranston and Miss Maud Tilton 


The Gosman Mission Band continued until about 1920. At 
this time the Christian Endeavor Society was devoting one 
meeting a month to missionary subjects. 


EvIzaABETH MeErRsSHON HILL and 
Litvian M. SHIELDs 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
LAWRENCEVILLE CEMETERIES 


N their dreamless sleep of more than two centuries many 

of the sturdy pioneers of old Maidenhead and their descend- 
ants lie beneath the grasses of the two ancient cemeteries at Law- 
renceville. Generations that have followed in their footsteps 
have likewise disappeared from this earth. We who yet linger 
among the scenes that were so familiar and dear to their eyes 
must certainly look with gratitude and deep affection to these 
simple pioneer folk. Their bodies grew strong and their minds 
wise as they smoothed out the rough paths which we now tread 
with ease. New problems face us, but “They rest now from their 
labors but their works do follow them.” 

These sturdy plain freedom-loving people found this town- 
ship a wilderness. By their faith, goodness, intelligence, industry 
and wisdom they enriched it with churches, farms, homes and 
schools. Their freedoms they guarded by laws. They took their 
responsibilities seriously. The foundations which they so early 
laid and jealously guarded helped to make our country a land 
of happiness and prosperity. 

The problems which these generations faced and the ways 
in which they solved them make the real history of Lawrence- 
ville. Through the years, life in our own community and other 
communities around us has been enriched by the labors and 
teachings of former ministers, doctors, teachers and mission- 
aries who now rest from their toil either on the hill or in the 
churchyard. 

The church cemetery was probably established about 1710, 
when Ralph Hunt and Benjamin Hardin deeded the plot of 
ground upon which to build a meeting house. It 1s believed 
from court records of Hunterdon County that a meeting house 
stood on this ground in 1716, probably having been erected 
soon after 1710. 

Many of the old fieldstones in both cemeteries are badly 
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worn. Some contain a few crude markings, while others are 
worn smooth and contain no characters whatsoever. They shed 
little or no light as to when and why they were erected. Even 
some of the harder and newer stones are difficult to read. 

Many of the earliest graves are those of farm families who 
had plantations in early Maidenhead. Some of these families 
will be remembered as Green, Phillips, Smith, Brearley, 
Stevens, Mershon, Hunt, Van Cleve and Lanning. 

The Rev. A. Rezeau Brown, son of the Rev. Isaac Brown, 
a minister in the then Maidenhead Church from 1807-28 is 
buried in the churchyard just west of the church. On the hill 
are the graves of two other faithful pastors of the church, the 
Rev. Abraham Gosman, who served from 1851-1895, and the 
Rev. Parke Richards who served from 1923-46. 

The Rev. Charles Nassau, much beloved by his students, 
rests in the cemetery on the hill. The body of his daughter, Isa- 
bella Ann Nassau, who served as a missionary in Africa, lies in 
Batonga, Africa, and a memorial to her has been placed near 
that of her father and mother. A monument has also been 
erected for Robert Hamill Nassau, M.D., S.T.D., a son of the 
Rev. Charles Nassau, who served for forty-five years in Africa. 

Marking the grave of Henry Mershon is a granite field- 
boulder weighing more than 4% tons, erected by the associa- 
tion of Mershon descendants, and bearing a bronze facsimile of 
the original stone, with the wording: “Her lyeth the body of 
Henry Mershon who departed this life the 20th of Sept. 1738.” 

Other memorials have been erected for the Rev. James 
Martyn, Ph.D., owner and principal for fifty years of the 
Lawrenceville Classical and Commercial High School, the 
Rev. Samuel McClintock Hamill, D.D., the Rev. R. Hamill 
Davis, Ph.D., and the Rev. Ward C. Peabody. 

Several faithful and untiring physicians also have found a 
last resting-place here. Among them is Dr. Thomas Stevens, for 
many years a prominent Trenton dentist. A monument bears 
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the name of Dr. George White and his son, Dr. Robert White, 
who lived and practiced in the village. Their old stone mansion, 
full of the charm of yesteryear and a landmark of the village 
until recently razed, stood at the corner of Craven Lane and 
Lincoln Highway. Dr. John Anderson Johnston, a descendant 
of a pioneer Maidenhead settler, Jasper Smith, lies beneath a 
Greek cross on the hill top. Dr. Johnston was for many years a 
physician in government hospitals in the Philippine Islands. 

Memorials to educators who have passed on to meet the 
“Great Teacher” include Dr. James E. Russell, for many years 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. James 
C. Mackenzie and Dr. Simon John McPherson, long headmas- 
ters of Lawrenceville School, Harley Willis Heath, and Henry 
Clay Havens, masters in Lawrenceville School. Here, too, 1s 
the grave of James H. Porter, founder of the Lawrenceville 
Female Seminary. 

The inscriptions in both cemeteries are conservative in the 
extreme. In most old burial grounds quaint versifications and 
florid inscriptions are found on the stones. Although burials 
in both cemeteries date from about 1738, few verses are found 
on the memorials. Perhaps this is because Lawrenceville as a 
community has always been conservative in its tastes. 

There is one inscription, however, that might well apply to 
many who rest in both cemeteries. It is found on the Memorial 
to the Rev. Charles Nassau, D.D., and his wife Hannah Hamill 


ect: “They lived to honor their Lord. 
To edify the Church of God, 
To bless their generation with the 
treasures of wisdom, 
To make home sweet, 
And the world better. 
Their end was peace. 
Their children rise up and 
call them blessed!” 
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It has always been puzzling as to why two burial grounds 
were so soon established in Maidenhead. It could not have been 
because of limited space in one or the other, as they were both 
established at about the same time. Some believe the ground 
surrounding the church was so low and wet that higher land was 
soon procured at the Upper Burying Ground. 

Many believe the upper site to have been a part of the 
original “Town Lot” or grant of 1698. Grace Lucille Olm- 
stead Mershon, who has done much research work with ancient 
deeds and wills, states that all her findings indicate the con- 
trary. She believes it was originally the property of one Samuel 
Hunt and was probably chosen before 1740, when a split was 
threatened in the Presbyterian Churches. She believes this land 
was chosen for a “New Side Church.” As far as we can determine 
no church was built here, but one was erected near Pennington 
about this time which may have met the need. Finally the land 
was used for burial purposes entirely. The early graves are well 
up the hill on the west side. Those at the front bear dates of 
about 1800. Mrs. Mershon also believes that the “New” and 
“Old Side” Presbyterians had settled their differences by the 
time the front of the present church was built in 1764. 

Waters Smith in his will of 1817 directs his nephews to pay 
twenty dollars toward erecting a wall around “the cemetery by 
Samuel Hunts.” 

The Lawrenceville Cemetery Company, Inc., was established 
in 1857. It was empowered at this time to buy about ten more 
acres of land. Mrs. Samuel Hamill’s gift of a strip of land in 
memory of her husband is on the east side of the cemetery. It is 
planted with shrubs and not used for burial purposes. In 1915 
another addition was made when the company bought about an 
acre at the rear from A. Crozier Reeves. 


HE ten A. Titus 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
THE SESSION HOUSE AND THE CHAPEL 


UILT in 1838, the Session House was used exclusively for 

church affairs, the Sunday-school, mid-week prayer meet- 
ing, the Young People’s Society (which met every Monday 
evening), elders’ and trustees’ meetings, and strawberry festi- 
vals, etc. 

It was a small, plain building in keeping with the old church 
building. The second-floor room was used for the purposes 
mentioned above; the first floor was the home of the sexton. 
Two stairways, near the door of entrance, led to the “Lecture 
Room.” Outside the Session House a long platform built beside 
the roadway enabled the people driving in their carriages to 
alight on the level of the front door without stepping into the 
mud of the roadside. 

At the rear end of the Lecture Room, or Sunday-school 
Room, was a large bookcase, containing books especially selected 
for the Sunday-school children to take to their homes for read- 
ing. This was called the Sunday-school library, with a librarian 
in charge. 

The lot where the manse now stands was called the church- 
yard and was lined with hitching posts where horses were tied 
~ every Sunday during the church service. The sheds in the rear 
of the property were privately built for the use of those who > 
drove to church and desired their horses and carriages to be 
under cover. The Session House continued in use until it was 
replaced by a new brick chapel in 1898. 

The new chapel, built in 1898 in connection with the 200th 
anniversary celebration of the church, had a main audience room 
with a small room in the rear used for the Women’s Missionary 
meetings and separated by glass doors. A balcony above this 
room served as a Sunday-school library, also as additional space 
for Sunday-school classes as the Sunday-school grew in numbers. 
A separate room for the Primary Department was provided on 
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the left of the main room. It was also separated by glass doors. 
All three rooms could be made into one audience room by open- 
ing the doors. This was during the pastorate of the Rev. Samuel 


McLanahan. 
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THE SESSION HOUSE 


During the pastorate of the Rev. Parke Richards, the chapel 
was raised on its foundation and a basement formed, containing 


two additional rooms for the growing Sunday-school, and also a 
kitchen for the use of the women for church suppers, etc. Other 
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improvements were added to the chapel to afford greater con- 
venience and efficiency. 

Wm. HeEnprickson and 

Lituian M. SHIELDs 


SHE GRANGE 


HE first Lawrenceville Grange, “Lawrence Grange #40 

P. of H.,” was organized January 8, 1874, in the Grove 
School House near Baker’s Basin. Later meetings were held in 
a room over the Central School in Lawrenceville. On March 
24, 1875, the Grange moved to its newly constructed hall beside 
the Baker’s Basin Chapel. In this building was opened a store 
“for cooperative buying of such items as coal, seed, lumber, 
fertilizer and groceries.” 

Grange and church have always been closely united. In 1874 
and again in 1875 it was moved that the “hall be given to the 
Ladies of the church to hold their Bazaar and Festival.” On 
February 25, 1875, a committee of three was appointed “to 
purchase and set new tie rails and posts in the Church Yard,” on 
land where the manse now stands. 

Through the efforts of this early Grange, Mercer County 
Pomona Grange #5 P. of H. was organized in February 1877. 

Thomas B. DeCou, for many years a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Presbyterian Church of Lawrenceville, was a 
charter member in both the local and county grange, serving for 
a number of years as an officer in the former. 

Lawrence Grange t40 disbanded in 1888. 

The present organization, Lawrenceville Grange £170 P. of 
H., was organized February 6, 1907, in the room above Hull- 
fish Brothers’ Grocery Store on South Main Street. When in- 
creased membership necessitated moving to a larger room, 
quarters were transferred to Ross Hall, now known as the 


Lopilato Building, on Phillips Avenue. When the Fire House 
BLOTS), 
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was completed in 1915, furnishings and meetings were trans- 
ferred to Firemen’s Hall where the meetings are still conducted. 

The Rev. Samuel K. Polk, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of Lawrenceville, was a member of Lawrenceville Grange #170 
P. of H. and served as its Chaplain from 1913 until his death 
in 1923. 

Mercer County Pomona Grange tt celebrated its 50th An- 
niversary in the Presbyterian Church of Lawrenceville on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. “Mrs. Joseph Rue Scudder, Church Organist, 
gave a recital preceding the program. The Invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Parke Richards, Pastor of the Church. 
Luncheon was served by the Ladies’ Aid Society to the 300 
guests present.” 

Robert S. Blackwell is the present master of Lawrenceville 
Grange $170 P. of H., which has a membership of 241. 


Marcaret A. Marre 


ODE ON NEW YEAR’S DAY AT THE PARSONAGE 
AT LAWRENCEVILLE 


BY THE REV. S. M. HAMILL, D.D. 


Old Maidenhead turns out once more 

As she was wont in days of yore, 

When marshalled hosts traversed her bounds 
And naught was heard but martial sounds. 


Stirring the men of seventy-six, 
Pursued as worse than heretics, 
Inspiring them for deeds and dare, 
Proving what patriots they were. 


Under yon spreading oak 
The patriots wept, the preachers spoke, 
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Great men beneath its arms have gone, 
Cornwallis, Howe and Washington. 


Along the ancient royal roads 

Each one in turn a conqueror rode! 

Here, too, Columbia’s hopes were swayed 
As each rode forth with gleaming blade. 


Here ’mid the fields where patriots stood 
And freedom’s warriors shed their blood, 
Where one tried patriot made his home 

In calmer days we too have come. 


Around this spot benevolence 

Laid down its ancient pounds and pence, 
And stronger by cord or withe 

Has bound the name of Jasper Smith. 


The congregation one and all 

Have crowded into this wide hall, 

To look upon the Shepherd’s face 

The flock have come, and filled the place. 


No driving storm could keep away, 
No sleet, nor hail prevent the day, 
When woman says it must be done, 
The thing’s accomplished, all is won. 


We come to see our Pastor live 

With something in our hands to give, 
And let not be thought a sin 

To hand in greenbacks, gold or tin. 


Here to the quiet Parsonage 
Of either sex and every age, 
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We come to bring our Pastor cheer, 
To greet the opening of the year. 


We celebrate his wedding day, 
Now full ten fleeting years away; 
We greet the Pastor and his bride, 
And greet the children by their side. 


These five dear pledges of their love, 
The fruits of blessings from above, | 
The index of progressing years, 
Inspiring hope, repressing fears. 


May the benignant smile of heaven, 
Rest on this precious group of seven, 
Filling the children’s hearts with joy, 
The parents too, without alloy. 


And when the Pastor wends his way, 
To preach the gospel and to pray, 
To talk with men of Jesus’ love 

And tell them of the joys above, 


Or when from house to house he moves, 
And thus his blessed mission proves, 

Or pleads before the anguished heart, 
Commanding Mary’s chosen part, 


Or in affliction’s trying hour 

Comes in with sympathetic power 
And by the dying takes his place 
To tell them of redeeming grace, 


Oh, may the spirit of the Lord 
A double portion them afford 
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And fitting words to him be given 
Who points the way to Christ and Heaven. 


And may a joyful song of praise 

Fill all our hearts and all our days; 
And children’s children swell the song 
While distant times the notes prolong. 


May Pastor, people, children, friend, 
All reach a happy, glorious end, 

And in our Father’s house above 
Forever sing redeeming love. 


From Daily State Gazette, 
Jan. 5, 1869 


THE PASSING OF A FRIEND 


NCE in a long while there comes into our lives a man who, 

through sheer strength of personality, rises above circum- 
stances of birth and position, to leave a lasting impression on 
the minds and hearts of those with whom he has to deal. 

“Amos” was one of those people. Born in 1851, this amiable 
colored gentleman, Amos H. Bosley, was known to Lawrence- 
ville school boys of 1909 to 1917 by such affectionate names as 
“Ole Bus,” “Buzzy” and “Daddy,” as he handed out “jiggers” 
and “ham buns” in the old Jigger Shop, made famous by Owen 
Johnson in The Varmint. Amos inspired one of the most vivid 
characters in the book. One of Lawrenceville School’s Year 
Books was dedicated to him, the students’ friend. 

At the early age of eight years “Amos” was bound out on a 
farm near Langhorne and for 82 years he wound himself into 
the lives of four generations of friends and employers. 

At sixteen, Amos took up the trade of shoemaker in Phila- 
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delphia. Then, in 1874, he “adopted” the family of C. W. 
Pickering and stayed in its service for two generations. 

When the Jigger Shop closed its doors in 1917, Amos worked 
for J. B. Hottel, the shirt manufacturer, and then came to Star 
Porcelain Company, where he spent the last eighteen of the 
ninety years of his life. 

Modern efficiency cannot efface the niche the respected 
personality of Amos Bosley made for itself in the regard of all 
of us here at the Star plant. We would have it so. 

Amos died on January 8, 1942. 


The Ceramic Reporter, March-April 1942 
Pub, by the Star Porcelain Co., Trenton, N.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES FROM THE 
TRUSTEES’ MINUTES 


“Edmund Bainbridge, Expenses, going to New York and 
Philadelphia with Rev. Mr. Armstrong in 1794—4 pounds, 
IOs.” 

August 8, 1842—“The President of the Board was directed 
to have 6 cords of wood cut for the use of the church next 
winter.” 

February 13, 1843—“As Rev. Mr. McMahan expressed an 
earnest wish to have some money & there was nothing in Treas- 
ury & a considerable amount due McMahan, Resolved—that 
the amount of $200. be borrowed.” 

January 6, 1831—“Mr. Hamill presented to the Board of 
Trustees for the use of the congregation a pair of large coal 
stoves.” 

December 31, 1855—‘Messrs. Vancleve & Hamill were ap- 
pointed to have a new set of tie posts at the church—sawed and 
turned and painted.” 

August 25, 1862—“John Conne (sexton) having enlisted 9 
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months service in the U.S. Army to put down the Southern 
Rebellion—Resolved during his absence that his place be 
retained for him and his family be permitted to remain in the 
basement of the Session House.” 

October 16, 1890—“The treasurer reported that he had re- 
ceived official notice that the pews rented by the Lawrenceville 
School would be all given up October 1. Consequently the 
future income to the church from all sources would amount to 
only about $700.” 


MAIDENHEAD TOWNSHIP—1792 


(MEN ELIGIBLE FOR MILITIA SERVICE) 


Anderson, John Cook, Job 

Ashten, Stephen Cook, Samuel 
Bainbridge, David Cook, William 
Bainbridge, Richard Cotten, James 

Baker, Benjamin Covenhoven, Thomas 
Baker, Samuel Cowell, David 
Bennet, John Cox, Ezekiel 


Benson, Benjamin ‘ Cox, John 


Biles, Charles 
Blackston, John 
Brarly, John 
Brearley, George 
Brearley, Isaac 
Brearley, Samuel 
Brown, David 
Brown, Peter 
Brush, Isaac 
Bullock, George 
Burke, William 
Cannon, John 


Coleman, William 


Coller, Joseph 
Cook, Aaron 
Cook, Elias 

Cook, Henry 


Davis, John 
Davis, Joseph 
Davison, Joseph 
Dennise, Joseph 
Dunn, John 
Edmund, Jacob 
Estle, Richard 
Flock, John 
Flock, Samuel 
Grant, Thomas 
Green, Smith 
Hamilton, John 
Hart, Israel 
Heart, Ralph 
Hoff, Francis 
Hogg, Ebenezer 
Howell, Robert 


Howell, William 
Hunt, Daniel 
Hunt, Israel 
Hunt, Levi 
Hunt, Ralph 
Hunt, Reuben 
Hutcheson, David 
Hutchinson, Ezekiel 
Hutchinson, Isaiah 
Hutchinson, Jacob 
Hutchinson, Samuel 
Jennings, James 
Jones, Stephen 
Lanning, Daniel 
Lanning, Edward 
Lanning, John 
Lanning, Ralph 
Lanning, Samuel 
Lawrence, Benjamin 
McCoy, Charles 
McGalyord, William 
Mershon, Andrew 
Mershon, Asher 
Mershon, Henry 
Mershon, Major 
Mershon, William 
Morford, John 
Moore, John 
Moore, Nathan 
Moore, Samuel 
Morrison, Peter 
Morross, William 
Murphey, John 
Nephis, Cornelius 
Nicle, Daniel 
Oney, Benjamin 
Oppie, William 
Pearson, Robert 
Pearson, Robert 
Pearson, Stephen 
Philips, Asher 
Philips, Elias 
Philips, Ephraim 
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Philips, John 
Philips, John 
Philips, Joseph 
Philips, Joseph 
Philips, Philip 
Philips, Ralph 
Philips, Samuel 
Philips, “Theophilus 
Philips, William 
Price, Absalom 
Price, John 

Price, Richard 
Price, Solomon 
Reed, Azeriah 
Reed, Israel 
Reed, John 
Reed, Noah 
Riddle, William 
Robison, William 
Rogers, William 
Sands, Joseph 
Schenck, Hendrick 
Scudder, Joseph 
Scudder, Richard 
Slack, Benjamin 
Smith, Asher 
Smith, David 
Smith, Enoch 
Smith, Hezekiah 
Smith, Jeremiah 
Smith, John 
Smith, Richard 
Stevens, Israel 
Stevens, John 
Stevens, Thomas 
‘Tindall, Thomas 
Updike, Daniel 
Updike, Hope 
Updike, Robert 
Updike, Samuel 
Van Cleve, Aaron 
Van Cleve, John 
Van Cleve, Philips 
Vannoy, Cornelius 
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Walker, John ; Willing, Joseph 
Walker, Nathaniel Woodruff, Hiram 
Willing, John Worth, James 


MAIDENHEAD TOWNSHIP EXEMPT 


Mershon, Andrew 


RULES* FOR THE SEXTON 


T a meeting of the trustees held January 27, 1851, “the committee 
appointed to draw up Rules for the Sexton” presented a set of 
regulations which that body had adopted: 


RULES FOR THE SEXTON 


1. The Sexton is to keep the Church neat and clean and to this end 
it is to be partially swept and dusted once a week and roughly swept and 
dusted once a month. 

2. He is to have the whole church thoroughly scrubbed and cleaned 
once a year and the vestibule and parts most exposed scrubbed and 
cleaned once in three months. 

3. He is to keep the stove and stove pipes well blackened and in good 
condition. He is to put them in their places each autumn and take them 
down carefully and put them away in the closet or as directed in the 
spring and preserve them from rust and decay. 

4. The Church and Session House to be heated and lighted for all 
religious meetings authorized by the Session or by the trustees. The fuel 
to be brought into the ground by the trustees and to be prepared for use 
by the Sexton. 

5. The burying ground and premises to be kept in neat order and 
good condition and Pigs, Geese and Cattle to be kept out, also Sheep and 
Geese. 

6. The Bell to be rung by the Sexton on Sabbath mornings two hours 
before the time of service, twenty minutes before the time and at the 
time, and for other meetings half an hour before the time of service. For 
special meetings, special directions may be given. 

7. The Sexton is to have the exclusive rights to dig graves. He is al- 
lowed to charge from one dollar to two dollars and fifty cents, (tolling of 
the bell included), and fifty cents additional for placing headstones and 
repairing or sodding graves. He is also to have the use of the basement 
of the Session House as a dwelling and the garden adjoining. 


The foregoing is from the Trustees’ Minute Book, Vol. I, p. 287. 
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THE CHOIR 


For many years the Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church has 
had a volunteer choir. Its members have been very loyal and 
devoted to the church and their work. 

Two of our early organists were Mr. William Nassau and 
Professor Gustav Wagener, music master in the school. 

Mrs. Joseph Rue Scudder was the church organist for forty 
years. Born on June 18, 1860, she grew up in Mt. Holly. Before 
her marriage in 1891 to Mr. Scudder of “Cherry Grove,” an 
elder in the church, she was organist for ten years at St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church in Mt. Holly. During her life in 
Lawrenceville she held offices in the Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Ladies Aid, and was a Sunday-school teacher. She 
organized and was president of the Lawrenceville Branch of 
the Needlework Guild of America. 

Mr. Thomas Golding sang bass for over sixty years in the 
choir. Born in England, he came to the United States at the age 
of eleven. Mr. Golding was a quiet man whose life revolved 
around this church and home. His chief interests were music 
and reading. The father of eight children, Mr. Golding lived 
to be eighty-seven. 

One of his sons, Mr. Joseph C. Golding, also sang bass in 
the choir for many years. He was superintendent of the grounds 
and buildings of Lawrenceville School, was Justice of the Peace 
for many years and was a member of the Arion Glee Club of 
Trenton. 

Mrs. Jasper Brearley sang soprano and directed the choir 
for thirty years. She planned many cantatas and plays. They 
were given to raise money for the church. 

Other people who belonged to the choir at the turn of the 
century were Miss Anna Brearley, Miss Mary I. Hutchinson, 
Miss Elizabeth Mershon, the Misses Letitia and Isabella Gos- 
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man, Dr. Johnson, the Lawrenceville School physician, Mr. 
Lewis Hutchinson, and Dr. E. K. Fee. 

When Mrs. Joseph Scudder retired, Miss Caroline Furman 
became the church organist and played for many years. She 
was devoted to the choir and the church and organized and 
directed a Junior Choir in 1922. 

Mr. William H. Wolf of Trenton, N.J., who came to our 
choir in 1927 assumed the directorship two years later. He 
continued as director of the choir for nineteen years until his 
retirement this past February. He was a faithful and conscien- 
tious leader and is loved and respected by all those who worked 
with him. 

On March 1, 1948, Mr. Frank J. Clark, Jr., master of Latin 
in the Princeton Country Day School and graduate of the West- 
minster Choir School, came to the church to become the new 
director of music. Under his leadership the Chapel Choir and 
the Senior Choir have both shown marked progress. At the 
time of this writing a Junior Choir of approximately eighteen 
young boys is being formed. 

The present officers of the Senior Choir include: Miss Mar- 
garet A. Maple, president, Miss Claire Souders, secretary, and 
Miss Joanna Bussom, treasurer. Miss Edith Souders is president 
of the Chapel Choir. She is assisted by Miss Joan Souders, sec- 
retary, and Miss Jane Maas, treasurer. 

In 1942 when Miss Caroline Furman retired, Miss M. Eve- 
lyn James became one of our most loyal and devoted church 
organists. A talented musician, she is very conscientious and is 
loved by all who know her. 

MARY WILLCOX 


SAE, 
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A FRENCHMAN AT A PIC-NIC 


Mr. Editor—As a Frenchman I did not know what was the 
meaning of the word pic-nic, and, for that reason, I accepted 
with joy the invitation of Rev. Messr. Hamill to attend yes- 
terday the pic-nic of this happy and flourishing school. I did it 
with the more pleasure, that it was at the eve of a feast day 
which I have been accustomed to celebrate in my native country, 
in remembrance of the glorious discovery of the body of the first 
martyr, Stephen, found in a wonderful manner in 420—that is 
about four centuries after his martyrdom. A lame man, being 
tired sat down on a heap of stones: he placed his crutches by 
him, and, after having taken some rest, he discovered that his 
crooked legs had been made straight, and did want no more the 
use of his crutches. He then went running and leaping to Jeru- 
salem. He related how his crooked legs had been restored while 
sitting on a heap of stones. A large crowd went to the miraculous 
spot. The stones were overturned and a fresh body, covered 
with blood as fresh as if he had just been stoned, was found 
under the stones. The unerring assembly of the priests declared 
that the corpse was that of the martyr Stephen; the glorious 
discovery of which we celebrate yearly by a feast-day on this 
day, the 3d of August. So I was glad to substitute for this French 
feast-day an American picnic. | 

I went to the school early in the morning to witness the be- 
ginning and the ending of a pic-nic. Every one was at work. The 
pupils were adorning their carriages with hundreds of flags. 
Mrs. Hamill, as the good Mother of all, was furnishing the 
carriages with plenty of provisions. The servants did not forget 
to have a boat carried to the rendezvous for the enjoyment of 
those who delight to run over the waters. Nothing was wanting, 
not even the tables, though the green turf would have been a 
table comfortable to all. There were about twenty carriages; 
some pupils were on horseback, and a tall negro servant was at 
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the head of the procession blowing in a horn a martial like 
march, so as to increase yet the cheerfulness of all. The proces- 
sion began to move at 9 o’clock, and we arrived at 11 at the 
rendezvous on an island a little above Trenton. I need not tell 
you that all went on cheerfully from the beginning to the end. 
I hasten to give you some of the reflections I made on this 
occasion. 

At seeing the cheerfulness of so many pupils with counte- 
nances so free and happy, I admired silently how good a lot the 
God of heaven and earth has imparted to Americans! They are 
as free as the birds of the air; but yet they are not free from the 
snares of the fowler! The entrance into the sanctuary of sciences 
is made easy to all; and the road to it is, as it were enamelled 
with flowers! They have no masters in their schools—the chiefs 
of institutions are to them instead of Fathers—the professors 
are their friends! It is not the pupil who has to work hard to 
become a learned and useful man—he has only to listen to the 
friendly teachings of his professors. There is no spy to watch 
his words, and deeds, and—political opinions. He has his news- 
paper—he is made acquainted with all the great men of his 
boundless country, and he chooses to adopt whatever political 
opinions he likes. He thinks, talks, and acts, as he lists, and 
there is no master to take notice of his words and opinions to 
debase them as the servants of a tyrannic government, to mar 
his career. 

Thirty years ago we were not permitted, in France, to say 
that the “Great Napoleon,” was a great man. It was necessary 
for us to call him “the tyrant—the usurper,” and now we are 
obliged to call “Napoleon the Little” a great man The saviour 
of the French Liberties! There, in our schools we are like gal- 
ley slaves and it is in vain that we force open the sanctuary of 
sciences by hard studies. If we have not a mind to call tyranny 
a blessing—to bow before all the pettiest servants of tyranny 
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and submit to religious superstitions. We must either vegetate 
in obscurity or go an exile into a foreign country! 

O happy Americans! May you long enjoy your pic-nics and 
precious liberties! Beware of petty servants of tyranny who 
stoop and creep down like serpents to kill! Do not exchange 
your pic-nics for feast-days; for there is a snare in rotten bones, 
sainted by an infallible authority—they have a magic power 
to enslave the minds, souls, and bodies of their worshippers. 


A Frenchman in Lawrenceville 
State Gazette, August 6, 1853 
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Piao CRS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF LAWRENCEVILLE 


1. Rev. Robert Orr—Installed 3rd Wed. in Oct. 1715 (Ingram) 

2. Rev. Moses Dickinson—about 1721 to June 26, 1727 (Ingram) 
3. Rev. Joseph Morgan—about 1729 to April 6, 1737 (Ingram) 
4. Rev. John Guild—Noy. 11, 1741 (Ingram) 

5. Rev. Elihu Spencer, D.D. 1769 to Dec. 27,1784 (Ingram) 

6. Rev. James Francis Armstrong—April 1790 until 1806 (Ingram) 
7. Rev. Isaac V. Brown, D.D. June ro, 1807, to Dec. 9, 1828 
8. Rev. Henry Axtell—June 16, 1830, to April 16, 1835 
9. Rev. Joseph Mahan—April 27, 1836, to May 24, 1848 
10. Rev. Abraham Gosman, D.D.—ordained and installed 
May 22, 1851, to May 1, 1895 
11. Rev. Samuel McLanahan—installed Oct. 27,1505; 
to June 27, 1911 
12. Rev. Samuel Polk—May 1, 1912, to January 12, 1923 (Ingram) 
13. Rev. Parke Richards—1923 to 1946 (Ingram) 

14. Rev. Marcus Allen Kimble—1947 


ELDERS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF LAWRENCEVILLE 


1716—Enoch Anderson 1733— Timothy Baker 


Elders between 1807 and 1948 with the date of election are: 


1807 —Caleb S. Green 
Henry Mershon 
John Mount 
Israel Smith 
Jasper Smith 
Waters Smith 
Israel Stevens 
1817—Add to above 
Benjamin Pidcock 
1822—Edmund Roberts 
1840— Johnes Brearley 
Wm. S. Cook 
Samuel Hamill 


Lewis R. W. Phillips 
Gas Mise! 
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1855—-Stephen Brearley 
‘Thomas Shreve 
1857—Peter Davis 
1882—Frank Dye 
1899— William Farr 
1908-1911 —N. H. Furman 
Po viy Kater 
J. R. Stevens 
1911-1917— Jasper Brearley 
Drekviscies 
H. D. Fulton 
F. A. Robins 
1918-1920— Joseph Golding 
Thomas Hill 
William F. Tilton* 
Jacob Wyckoft 
1921, 1922, 1923—Cecil K. Blanchard 
Dudley Willcox 
1924-1927—Same as above, with- 
out Blanchard 
1927—Charles Baker 
William Brearley 
Henry Havens 
Robert Hendrickson* 
Boyd Muchmore* 
1938 —Lloyd Rockhill* 
Raymond Updike* 
1943—Charles Altmiller 
Charles H. Coleman* 
Frank Okerson* 
Thomas D. Tilton* 
1948—A. Edgar Updike* 
David VanDoren* 


DEACONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF LAWRENCEVILLE 


1908-1925 John D. Cranstoun Frank Buxton 
Joseph C. Golding Phillip Wassum 
William Hendrickson Raymond Arrowsmith 


Edgar H. Pierson Charles Bray 

1948 Dr. Charles Roll Ronald Hulit 
Dr. William Coleman Frederick Cartlidge 
Joseph Golding Edgar S. Updike 


* Present Elders 
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PASTORS, ELDERS, DEACONS AND TRUSTEES 


diohed ble ad Bel sid ani 


SERVING PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
LAWRENCEVILLE BETWEEN 1787 AND 1948 


Edmund Bainbridge 
Nathaniel Hunt 
Benjamin Van Cleve 
Stephen Johnes 
Waters Smith 
Aaron Van Cleve 
Caleb Smith Green 
John Phillips 
James Smith 

Israel Stevens 

John Stevens 

Isaac Brearley 
Philip Hendrickson 
L. W. Phillips 
Joseph Pierson 
Charles Reeder 
Ralph H. Mershon 
Dr. Joseph Phillips 
Jones Brearley 

G. W. Johnson 
James Stevens 
Henry Van Cleve 
Stephen J. Brearley 
William S. Cook 
Samuel M. Hamill 
Samuel D, Mershon 
George Phillips 
Nathaniel H. Furman 
Caleb S. Mershon 
James W. Phillips 
Augustus VanZandt 
J. M. Hendrickson 
Lewis Hutchinson 
William L. Hendrickson 
John Maple 

C. H. Carson 


* Present Trustees 


George R. Cook 
‘Thomas B. DeCou 
William J. George 
William Hendrickson 
Jasper Brearley 

F. W. Kafer 

E. H. Pierson 

im EeeDarrah, afr 
A. G. Hullfish 

J. C. Applegate 
Frank Pierson* 
JG eHatner 

Paul Bennetch 

John D. Cranstoun 
Dr. John Custer 
George Drake* 

I. Russell Riker 

A. Edgar Updike* 
Frederick C. Updyke 
Clarence P. Crissey 
M. R. Dawley 
Charles Altmiller 
Dr. E. K. Fee 

Roy Mosher 

James Brearley* 
Unias Pierson* 
Charles H. Coleman* 
Albert DeCou* 

Jay G. Deardorff 
William F. Tilton* 
Charles Venner* 
Lester Hart* 

Henry Collin Minton, Jr.* 
Charles Hullfish* 
Charles Clowes* 
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1698 


1700 
1704 


1709 


1710 
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Philadelphia settled. 

Burlington County incorporated. 

Nottingham Township incorporated. 

Maidenhead Township incorporated. 

Maidenhead Grant, the ‘“Township Lot.” 

In 1698 the Court of Common Pleas ordered the constables 
of Maidenhead to summon twelve men for laying out a 
King’s Highway from the province line through Maidenhead 
to ‘Trenton. 

Hopewell ‘Township incorporated. 

The Rev. John Talbot, $.P.G. missionary, preached at 
Maidenhead. 

The people of Maidenhead and Hopewell attempted to secure 
a pastor. The Rev. Mr. Smith ordered by the Presbytery to 
confer with them. 

Hunt and Hardin grant, present church lot. 

Second attempt to secure a pastor. The Rev. Richard Sackett 
named, (never served). 


1713-15 Some baptisms at Maidenhead by the Rev. Jedediah 


1713 
1714 


1715 


1716 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1729 
1730 
1738 


1739 


Andrews. 

John Hart, signer of Declaration of Independence, baptized 
at Maidenhead Meeting. 

Hunterdon County incorporated. First courts in county were 
held at Maidenhead Village. 

First pastor—The Rev. Robert Orr accepted call of Maiden- 
head and Hopewell churches. First civil trial in Hunterdon 
County held at Maidenhead. 

First definite record of a house of worship at Maidenhead. 
“. . . Court adjourned to Meeting House in Maidenhead in 
half an hour”—Hunterdon County Court of Sessions record. 
Trenton Township incorporated. 

The Rev. Mr. Harrison appointed $.P.G. missionary to 
Hopewell Church with charge at Maidenhead. 

Second pastor—The Rev. Moses Dickinson. 

Third pastor—The Rev. Joseph Morgan. 

Two attempts to sell “Town Lot.” Both sales were void 
because of faulty title. 

First stage line to run through the village. Route from 
Trenton to New Brunswick. 

George Whitefield, noted Methodist leader, preached at 
Maidenhead before 1,500 persons. 
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1816 


1819 


1820 


CHRONOLOGY 


Fourth pastor—The Rev. John Guild. 

John Dalley placed on sale his map of a survey made of the 
road from Trenton to Amboy. Map shows church on site 
of present building. 

Defeated British Army of General Braddock, commanded 
by Colonel Dunbar, passed through the village. 

The Rev. A. Treadwell, S.P.G. minister, preached in the 
Maidenhead Meeting House. 

Front part of present church was erected. 

Col. Hand’s Riflemen engaged in skirmish with British at 
Little Shabbakonk Creek Bridge. 

Peter Covenhoven petitioned the Court of Quarter Sessions 
(May term) for a license to keep a public house in Maiden- 
head lately occupied by Andrew Brown, where a tavern was 
kept for many years. The license was granted. The signers 
of the petition, “the subscribing neighbors of the mentioned 
Mr. Peter Covenhoven,” were Henry Cook, Philip Moore, 
Aaron Vancleve, Robert Furman, Waters Smith and Joseph 
Brearley. 

‘The congregation was incorporated under the name, 
“Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in the Township of 


_ Maidenhead, in the County of Hunterdon and State of New 


Jersey.” 

Church received from David Jones, executor of Stephen 
Jones, deceased, the sum of 118 pounds, 3s, 6d. 
Deceased—“At Maidenhead, on Saturday last, Mrs. Smith, 
wife of John Smith, inn-keeper at that place.”—Daily True 
American, Trenton, December 27, 1801. 

“Town Lot” sold by trustees to Major John Phillips. 

The Rev. Dr. Brown established a school for boys. The 
beginning of the Lawrenceville School. 

Jasper Smith presented communion goblet to the church. 
Will of Jasper Smith. Willed his plantation to the church. 
For many years this tract was known as ““I'win Oaks Farm” 
because of the two immense old oaks which stood on the lawn 
in front of the house. 

Maidenhead Township changed its name to Lawrence Town- 
ship. Maidenhead village became Lawrenceville. 

Trenton Township incorporated. Congregation came into 
possession of farm and parsonage devised to the church body 
by Jasper Smith, an elder of the church. 

Name of the congregation was changed to “Trustees of the 
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1820 


1821 
1832 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1838 
1838 
1852 
1853 
1867 
1872 


1872 
1872 


1874 
1886 


1889 


1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 


1904 


Presbyterian Church in the Township of Lawrence, in the 
County of Hunterdon and State of New Jersey.” 

“Died—In Lawrence, on the 17th of August, Waters Smith, 
in the 88th year of his Age. He was an elder of the church for 
nearly half a century. . . . His funeral was unusually large 
and solemn.”—Trenton Federalist, September 11, 1820. 
Women’s Missionary Society founded. : 

(about) A frame district school house was built on a plot 
that is now part of the Lawrenceville School campus. In 
after years it was moved to Phillips Avenue and converted 
into a dwelling. 

A ‘Temperance Society in existence in the village. 

Church enlarged to the dimensions of 45 by 60 feet. 

Ewing Township incorporated. 

Lawrenceville Female Seminary founded. 

Church bell cast by Wilstack of Philadelphia. 

Session House erected. 

Mercer County incorporated. 

Church received the sum of $500 from James Brearley. 
Church was enlarged 15 feet. 

Lawrence Vigilant Society founded. 

The name of the congregation was changed to “The Trustees 
of the Presbyterian Church of Lawrenceville.” 

Greeley and Brown banner was raised in the village at a mass 
meeting held October 12. 

Gosman Mission Band formed. 

Lawrence Grange #40 P. of H., founded. 

Young People’s Society organized. 

Totany Swamp lot (church property) rented to Frank Jag- 
gets for five years at $10 a year. Lot on Princeton ‘Turnpike 
rented to Captain Richards for $25 a year.—Trustees Min- 
utes. 

Chapel built on site of old Session House. 

Ex-president Grover Cleveland gave an address entitled, 
“The True American Citizen,” at the Founders’ Day An- 
niversary observance at the Lawrenceville School. 

Opening of trolley extension of the Trenton Street Railway 
Co. 

A plaque was erected in the church in memory of the Rev. 
Abraham Gosman, D.D. 

Mansion on parsonage farm nearly all consumed by fire. (Mr. 
and Mrs. George R. Cook, who leased the farm, were in the 
South at the time.) 
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1916 
1918 
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1926 
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1940 
1940 


1945 


1946 
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Lawrenceville Grange #170 P. of H., organized. 

Busy Bee Mission Band formed by Mrs. Henry Clay Havens. 
A plaque was erected in the church in memory of the Rev. 
Samuel McLanahan. 

Lawrenceville Fire Company organized in Ross Hall, with 
A. G. Hullfish, president. 

Fire House on Phillips Avenue completed. 

Fire Company had its first complete apparatus. 

Church observed the 225th Anniversary of its beginning. 
Chapel enlarged. 

Jasper Smith land, which was willed to the church in 1811, 
sold in Chancery Court proceedings. 

Fire Company celebrated 25th anniversary of its founding. 
New Jersey Supreme Court decided that “Lawrenceville 
Shop” and “‘Jigger Shop” were not “‘public gathering places.” 
‘The Lions Club of Lawrence Township was organized with 
Dr. W. J. Wittenborn, president; Lester Hart, vice president. 
‘The Lawrence Township Post No. 414, American Legion, 


was organized with Lester Smith as commander. 
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Presbytery, 10 

Presbytery, Minutes of, 4 

Presbytery, of New Brunswick, 62 

Price, James, 26, 29 
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Princeton Students, 61 
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Reed, John, 40 
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Thompson, Rev. William, 38 
Thum, Susan, 93 
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Tilton, Mr. William F., 20, 21 
Tilton, Thomas DeCou, 20 
Tindle, Thomas, 50 

Titus, John, 30 

Titus, Mary, 93 
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Tracy, Lois Richmond, 82 
Treadwell, Rev. A., 38 
Trent House, 26 

Trent’s Town, 26 

Trent, William, 26 
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Updike, A. Edgar, 20 
Updike, Edgar, 21 
Updike, Raymond F., 20 
Updike, William, 41 
Updyke, John, 40 


Van Cleve, Miss Cornelia S., 12 
Van Cleve, Miss Maria, 12 
Van Cleve, Miss Mary Anna, 12 
Van Cleve, Miss Louisa, 12 
Van Cleve, Samuel, 18 

Van Cleve, Family of, 96 

Van Cleve and Hamill, 106 
Van Clift, Hannah, 67 

Van Clift, John, 67 
VanDoren, 56 

VanDoren, David, 20 
VanKirk, Dorothy, 67 
VanKirk, Col. Foster, 17, 18 
Vandegrift, John, 58 

Venner, Charles, 20 
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Wagener, Gustave, 110 
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SERVICES 
for the 
BREAKING OF GROUND 
Youth Center and Educational Building 
of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
es of Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


M. ALLEN KIMBLE, Minister — 


SUNDAY, MAY 30, 1954 
12:15 p. m. 


Order of Service 


THE OPENING SENTENCES—Psalm 34:1-3 
THE INVOCATION 


THE RESPONSIVE READING—Psalm 67 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause His face to shine upon us; 


That Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy saving health among all 
nations. 


Let the people praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. 

O let the nations be glad and sing for joy; 
For Thou shalt judge the people righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth. 

Let the people praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. 


Then shall the earth yield her increase, and God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. 


God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 


THE SCRIPTURE LESSON—1 Corinthians 3 :9-17 
Rev. Jerry Bohn 


THE PRAYER cos het eet oa eee Rev. William H. Heilman 


REMARKS AND GREETINGS 


THE REV. M. ALLEN KIMBLE 


Pastor of The Presbyterian Church of Lawrenceville 
Moderator of The New Brunswick Presbytery 


Pera No ey 


Headmaster of The Lawrenceville School 


Pot RE Ve WILLIAM’ H HEILMAN 


Associate Executive Director of Christian Education 
in the Synod of New Jersey 


(eri Ne deus CooL oSMET EH 


Mayor of Lawrence Township 


Nie owt ero r os BLE MING 


President of the Board of Trustees 


Mead Pre Nave cCONGER 


Vice-Chairman of the Building Committee 


ree RY OBOE N 
Pastor of The Lawrence Road Presbyterian Church 


THE BREAKING OF GROUND 
THE DOXOLOGY 
ahib BENEDICTION 


Each member of the Session, the Board of Deacons, the Board of Trustees, 
and the Building Committee will dig a shovelful of earth immediately at the 
close of the service. Any other member of the congregation is also invited to do 
so. 


THE SESSION 


Charles F. Clowes 

John T. Cowles 

Robert S. Hendrickson, Clerk 

A. Pemberton Johnson, Treasurer 
Herbert W Kale 


THE BOARD OF DEACONS 


Robert & Adams, Treasurer 
Ernest Bertrand 
John W. Bowen, President 
Joseph E. Hensler 

William Hunter, Secretary 
Lee Marchesi, Vice-President 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Joseph E. Alloway 

A. J. C. Beacroft Asst. Treasurer 
Frederick G. Cartlidge, Vice-President 
Stephen C. Conger, Treasurer 
William DeSandre 

Joseph P. Fleming, President 














Boyd M. Muchmore 
George Schonheiter» . 
William F. Tilton 
Donald H. Tyler 
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George Schonheiter — 
Donald H. Tyler ~ 
Dr. Stanley G. Wil 
Charles J. Wittkop, . 
Edgar S. Updike = 
Frank Hendrickson _ Mas 

(ae 


Edmond V. Hally 
Glen Hudler (7), ae 
Herbert W. Kale ,Secretar 
H. Collin Minton, Jr. 
Dr. Charles W. Roll 
Helmut R. Wakeham yaa 

' , ‘a? 


THE BUILDING COMMITTEE 


William DeSandre, Chairman _ 
Stephen C. Conger, Vice-Chairman 


Joseph P. Fleming 
Edmond V. Hally 

Glen Hudler © 

Harry H. Pratt 

H. Collin Minton, Jr. 
Helmut R. Wakeham 
Earl K. Snedeker, Sr. | 











